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[FROM THE NEW YORK “ HERALD,” JANUARY 22, 1875.] 
IS IT PEACE OR WAR? 

The Message of President GRANT /ublished in 
yesterday's Uerald, urging ufon Congress sfe- 
cial legislation in reference to the “ imfortauce of 
preparations fer war, in the ing eur sta- 
coast defenses,” ts an event ef untsual signifi-~ 
cance. Ltis a technical and brief Alessage, and 
on its face seems simply a sugeistien to Congress 
of the necessity of the frecurement of heavy can- 
non....At the present critical time in cur folit- 
ical affairs, 2 ts a document of the gravest im- 
fortance.... When the executive head of a great 
government fuliishes to the world that the forti- 
fications are fractically werthless, and that a 
new armament is necessary, he means one of two 

things—either lo invite an atta from SOME 
my, or to inspire legislation of a menacing nature, 
.... Taken im connection with the general dreft 
of events for the last few months, we can net 
solve the Presitent’s meaning without arrning 
at conclusions that give us uneasiness and con- 
cern.... But two chanées remained—a rebellion 
in the South and a foreign war. * Nothing has 
prevented the revival in the South of the rebellion 


but the admivable fpatwrce of the Southern fto- 


fle. Provoked as they have been almost beyond 
cndurance—a high-metlled, proud, trascible race 
—nothing wes more frebable than that they 
would have answered the usurfaiten ef REL- 
and the conduct of SUERKIDAN by tnenr- 
rectton.../An affeal to the sword wold te a 
crime, and a crime ferfpetrated in the interest of 
the President's ambition. Nor should all inde- 
tendent men of cither party ignere the gravity 
of the situatun. They sneered at cur froghectes 
of Casarism, came lo accept them when they 
could be no Tenger dented.... GRANT shotdd be 
forced to resign, and the Presidency should be 
transferred ta Mr. WAUson.... But the war pur- 
pose exists, and the President be taught 
that he can not thus trifle with the interésts ef the 
country for his own personal ambition. The res- 
ignation of GRANT means feace, and so long as 


he hesitates tae are threatened with wdr. 


“THE MYSTERIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE NEW YORK ‘HERALD!'” 


J.G.B., Jux. “Cry Havoc, and let slip the Dogs of War.” —SHAKSPRARE. 


N. B.—The Public is requested not to be frightened, as they are only Newspaper 
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Pups, and J: G. B., JUN., haa let Animals loose before. 
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With this Number of WARPER’S WEEK- 
. LY és sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED, SUPPLEMENT, 
. contathing interesting sketches of Schools in Sene- 


gal, and other engravings, a further tnstaliment 
of HIGHER LIFE OF ANIMALS,” efc. 
An sliustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
—gratuilously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


@€= In Harper’s Bazar for January 
20 our readérs will find the commence- 
ment of the new and powerful Illus- 
trated Serial Story, 

“HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 

by- the popular writer, Miss M. E. 
BRADDON, author of “ Lost for Love,” 
“A Strange World,” etc., etc. 


THE SITUATION. 
HE chief politi y question before the 
conntry is one Aninistration. There 

is no serious proposition to disturb the final 

settlements of the war, however their wis- 
dom may be questioned. The Democrats, 
indeed, would undoubtedly leave the amend- 
ments to take care of themselves, would par- 
alyze them as much as possible, but they 
would not attempt to do more. Moreover, 
the Democratic party is so hopeful because 
of the recent Republican defeats, and the 

election of 1576 is so near, that a third or a 

new party organization is out of the ques- 

tion, and the next President will be elected 
either by the Democrats or the Republicans. 

Amidst the general Republican disaster there 

is, however, profound apprehension of the 

consequences of Democratic restoration. The 
real elements and tendencies of that party, 
ad which are very different from those of its 
doctrinajres, are essentially reactionary to 
the movement of the last fifteen years, 
which, with all its errors, is a movement of 
national union, of liberty, and progress. 
- Thousands of votes which have helped to 
defeat the Republicans during the last few 
months are those _of men who are, so to 
speak, naturally Republican, and who would 
greatly prefer to see that party, truly in- 
spired and wisely managed, in the ascend- 
ant. They feel, however, that there is noth- 
ing but calamity to be expected of the pres- 
ent Republican course, and they decline to 
share the responsibility of fhe result. 

The consequence of this situation is that 
the Republicth party is in great peril. The 
most sanguine Republican can hardly sup- 
pose that if the election were to take place 
next month,a Republican President would 
be elected. Nothing is gained by beating 
gongs and tom-toms, and vociferating that 
such a view is cowardly and false and com- 
forting to the enemy. The way to escape 
danger is not to shut your eyes, but to open 
them. Republicans know perfectly well 
that in saying that the party is divided 
and disheartaned we' speak the simple and 
obvious truth\and that nothing isx_plainer 
than that there must be a radical change, or 
the result is fataily sure. Is, then, the cause 
of justice and of equal rights, the dominance 
of the intelligence and conscience of the 
country in the government, not worth sav- 
ing? Shall no efiert be made? It is ob- 
jected to the Vice-President’s late letter 
that he suggests no method:of accomplish- 
ing What he states to be desirable results. 
He pronounces for change, but he does not 
specify changes. But if we see what has 
alienated the confidence and chilled the en- 

“thusiasm of the party, we can also see how 
they are to be restored. What, then, can be 
done ? 

The President can emphatically disclaim 
ali thought of athird term. The suggestion 
of such a purpose may have been a joke, but 
the consequences were not comical. A word 
well spoken and in season would have been 
most serviceable, but it was withheld. If 
the proper and plain declaration were now 
made, it would be late, indeed, but the snb- 


ject is not merely personal to him; it affects | 


the party, and it would relieve the public 
jealousy of office-holding interference in 
elections, which is more positive thun ever. 
di it is supposed at the White House that 


there is no feeling upon this subject, and 
| that nobody really cares, there is an igno- 
rance of public opinion in that quarter 
which is an ill augury for Republicans. 
The President also could purge the civil 
service in such a way as to show that po- 
litical activity is not the tenure of oflice. 
His action could be such as to indicate his 
consciousuess that he had hitherto failed to 
satisfy in this matter the just expectations 
which he had excited, and that he had now 
overcome the adverse influences which have 
thwarted his declared purpose. Here are 
two very simple and very practicable meas- 
ures Which would instantly tend to revive 
the confidence of the party and renew its 
energy. 

Again, the President and Congress togeth- 
er can adopt a policy in the Louisiana ques- 
tion which shall satisfy the best opjnion of 
the country. ‘They can not constitutionally 
remand the State to a Territorial eondition. 
b They can not order a new election in Loni- 
| siana more than in any other State. And 
| they can not recognize and sustain a fraud- 
| ulent government any where. The Repub- 

lican Committee of Privileges and Elections 
in the Senate reported two years ago that 
if the election of 1272 was not void for fraud, 
| M‘ENERY and his associates myst be recog- 
nized. The Republican sub-committee of 

investigation in the Honse have just report- 
} ed that a clear Conservative majority was 
elected to the Lower House of the Legisla- 
ture last November. If Mr. Hoar and his 
associates make substantially the same re- 
port, the KELLOGG government in Louisiana 
must be considered what it 1s now generally 
believed to be, fraudulent and illegal. To 
persist in sustaining it after that would be 
suicidal folly, and a party which justified 
its Administration in maintaining a State 
government which its own investigations 
had shown to be not the choice of the peo- 
ple would be in danger of annihilation at 
the polls. 

‘Is there any thing in these suggestions 
discordant with Republican principles? Is 
it not the first and most cardinal principle 
of the party that equal rights are to be ev- 
ery where and firmly maintained in the Un- 
ion under and by the ‘law, and in no other 
way? And is it not precisely because their 
defense has been attempted by stretching 
and straining and wrenching the law, that 
the Republican party is so shaken and riv- 
en as we see it to-day? Had there been a 
prompt declaration by the President that he 
would not accept a third nomination, had 
he shown a resolute opposition to office- 
holding interference in politics, had Con- 
gress removed the obvions objections to its 
financial bill, had the performances of Dvu- 
RELL and CasEY and KELLOGG in Louisiana 
been severely rebuked, would the Repub- 
lican party have been weaker? And is 
there no way to deal with political errors 
but to persist in them? We confess that 
we ask with some apprehension, as we read 
the Senate discussion of the Louisiana ques- 
tion. If it be determined there that no 
change shall. be made, we trust that the 
Republiean press of the countty will not 
fail to warn the President and Congress that 
the consequences are plain and inevitable. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

THE recent visit of Mr. KINGSLry to this 
country and the kind memories he left be- 
hind him give us a personal regret in his 
death, which is greater from the feeling that 
his American visit probably hastened the 
end. He came to us last winter, and was 
taken ill in Colorado, and, with his pluck 
and buoyancy, believed himself to be well 
before he was so. His American trip was 
a severe drain upon his system, and at the 
age of fifty-five, which for an active and ro- 
bust Englishman is not old, the busy brain 
is still and the restless feot rests at last and 
forever. He was a man of an ardent and 
generous nature, and of a most inquisitive 
and versatile mind. «His curiosity, indeed, 
was insatiable, and his memory accurate and 
retentive, so that his information was very 
various, extensive, and valuable. <A well- 
educated man; and of a well-stered mind, 
rather than a acholar, he was yet full of 
sympathy with all scholarly tastes and pur- 
‘suits. Those who recall the appearance of 
Alton Locke, more than twenty years ago, 
will not forget its powerful appeal to the 
mind and heart of that generation, and the 
conviction which it inspired that the En- 
glish poor man was now tobe heard and 
his claims censidered more attentively than 
ever befure. There was a tone of manly 
and tender earnestness, a true pathos, in the 
story, Which gave it a deep and wide popu- 
| larity. 
| KINGSLEY was one of a group of men, in 


which FrepEric D. and THomas 
HCGHES included, who were called 
| Christian Their feeling was-— 
and it was not new, but. is perennial with 

the best youth of Christendom—that the 
| society of Christian nations is much more 


were 


socialists. 


heathen than Christian, and that mo man 
should spare an effort to inspire it h the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, and thus to Christian- 
ize Christendom. Alion Locke is thus even 
more pamphlet than novel. Its hero’is a 
tailor’s apprentice in modern England, and 
it was decried as a Chartist tract. But 
KINGSLEY had little sympathy with Chartist 
methods. Like many of the most earnest 
reformers, he was conservative in taste and 
temperament, and when he became a Queen’s 
chaplain and a canon of Westminster it was 
said that he too was a lost leader, and had 


renounced the dreams of his youth. But 
he had not essentially changed. He had 
not been accurately understood. His sym- 


pathies and convictions were the same, but 
his knowledge was greater. New interests 
engaged him, and as youth passed, the pas- 
sion of the protest declined. Had the course 
which he began in Alton Locke continued, 
and. had he followed it up with equally 
trenchant blows, his works would have been 
a powerful influence in the social discus- 
sions of England. 
He had great literary talent, which, how- 
ever, does not appear in his sermons. The 
description of a hunt in Yeast, that of the 
Puritans in one of the essays, and his songs 
of The Sands o’ Dee, The Fishermen, and The 
merry Brown Hares came leaping, are famil- 
iar to all his readers as illustrations of his 
fine skill. In later years his interests were 
very discursive, and he was a very inter- 
esting companion. When he came to this 
country, it was pleasant to the old friends 
of Alton Locke and to the readers of the later 
stories to see the face of the man who had 
once spoken to them with such emphasis, 
and bis American welcome was most hearty. 
His success here as a lecturer was, however, 
‘one of curiosity. He was not an orator, and 
he had insuperable eccentricities of manher. 
As an author he has given our literature 
some things which it will very long retain. 
The Sands o’ Dee has a fascination which is 
renewed with each generation, and its 1el- 
ancholy iteration is a strain of real pathos. 
Indeed, Alton Locke itself is likely to endure 
as the protest of the amazed and angry 
mind of youth against the Christian pre- 
tense of Christian England in this century. 


HOW TO ELECT THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Morton has explained in the Senate 
the plan reported from the Committee on 
Elections for the election of President and 
Vice-President. The committee of the House 
has also reported its plan, which ditters 
mainly upon the question of a tribunal to 
settle contests, and the subjeet will now 
probably be discussed until something is 

-done. The original theory of the Constitu- 

tion was thatthe States, as such, should 
have a voice in the election of President, 
and that he should not be chosen by a mere 
majority of the voters of the whele country. 
But the great defect of this system is that a 
small minority may elect. Is there any evil 
so great as this in a direct election? Mr. 
FREEMAN, indeed, a very high authority, 
objects even to our indirect election of a 
President that it has become practically and 
actually direct, and is a deviation from the 
representative principlé of modern free 
states, and therefore an anomaly. But as 
we are used to the direct election of the 
chief executive ofticer in the States, there 
would seem to be no reason that the Chief 
Mayistrate of thé Union should not be cho- 
sen in the same way, unless it could be 
shown that such a method would tend dan- 
gerously to invade the just rights of the 
States. 

Mr. Morton says frankly that he would 
prefer a direct election by the whole people 
as one community, but he thinks that it is 
not practicable, because the small States 
would not agree to it. But why should 
they not ?, The States, as such, have no lo- 
cal or especial interest in the election of a 
President, but all the voters in the State are 
very directly interested in the success of the 
party to which they belong. The party, 
however, is national, and the first wish of 


| 


' shall carry the election. 


every member of it in every State is ‘that it 
State considera- 
tions disappear from the contest, and the 
voter in Delaware and the voter in New York 
do not think of their States in the election, 
but only of a national party. Besides, even 
under the present system, a minority of the 
States can elect. Indeed, the moment that 
the States cease to haye an equal voice in 
the election the popular principle is intro- 
duced, and its further extension is only a 
question of expediency. The real repre- 
sentation of the States is in the Senate, not 
in the Electoral College, and there it can be 
lett. 

Despairing of a direct system, Mr. Morton 
secks the next best method, and since the 
vote by States undoubtedly empowers a mi- 
nority to elect, he would find how that evil 
can be reduced to its lowest terms. His so- 
lution is the district system. His plan di- 
vides the State into as many districts as it 
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hus Representatives in Congress; and the 
candidate who gets the highest number of 
votes in a district receives the vote of that 
district, and the one who receives the high- 
est number of votes in the State has the 
two Presidential votes. These two votes 
are retaived in the scheme to satisfy the 
smaller States.. This plan destroys the sys- 
tem of electors, and overrides State lines so 
far as to enable the vote of a district in one 
State to be counted with a district vote in 
another. The State does not vote as a unit, 
as it does now, but may distribute its dis- 
trict votes among the candidates. If it be 
asked for what reason the district rather 
than the State is selected as the base of the 
vote, Mr. MORTON answers that by careful 
calculations of thé returns for many years, ; 
it is found that the district system comes 
one-third more nearly to the popular vote 
than election by general ticket. In a gen- 
eral vote a great fraud at any one point, as 
in the city of New York, in 1468, may secure 
all the électoral votes of the State for one 
candidate; but fraud in a district affects . 
only the vote of the district. If the Presi- 
dent is not to be elected directly by the 
whole people, it is not easy to see how the 
voting can be brought nearer to the people 
in the States than by Mr. MOrtTon’s plan. 

The amendment reported to the House 
provides that no person who has been a 
Justice of the Supreme Court shall be eligi- 
-ble to the office of President or Vice-Presi- 
dent, and that the returns of the election 
shall be made to the court, which shall de- 
termine any contest in regard to them, can- 
vass them, anid declare within ninety days 
after the election who has been chosen 
Presjdent and Vice-President. This provis- 
ion 18, however, not reported to the Senate. 
Mr. MORTON says that it was a subject of 
careful thought, but it was finally decided 
to leave the establishment of the tribunal 
to Congress, for if it were named in the 
Constitution it might not.be found to work 
well, and a change would then be more dif- » 
ficult. The House committee argues that 
there must be some tribunal to decide con- 
tests, and that there could be none so gen- 
erally unsuspected and trusted as the Su- 
preme Court. This plan also releases the 
court from the vexations of Fresidential 
ambition and of political intrigne. It fur- 
ther substitutes the plurality rule for the“ 
majority rule, and saves the election from 
falling into the House of Representatives, a 
plan full of disadvantages. The election 
by the people is thus made final, as it should 
be. When it is thrown into the House, the 
result is still further from being the decis- 
ion of a majority than if the plurality set- 
tled it. For the vote is not free, but must 
be distributed among the three candidates 
who have received the highest number of 
electoral votes. Moreover, the election by 
a popwar plurality removes the inducement 
for intrigue to throw the vote into the House. 

The election by the House is unjust and 
mischievous and absurd. The vote is taken 
by States, and the one Representative of 
forty-two thousand people in Nevada has 
the same voice as all the Representatives 
of the four and a half millions of people in 
New York. The temptation to corruption is 
almost overpowering. Mr. CLAY never re-} 
covered from the imputation at the election 
of Quixcy ApbamMs, and the earlier 
election of JEFFERSON in 1°01 was a severe 
strain upon the whole system. The plural- 
ity rule has been very generally adopted in 
all the States. It is the universal rule for 
the election of members of Congress and of 
Presidential electors, and in all the States 
but three for State officers. The whole sub- 
ject, which is of the utmost importance, has 
been considered by thacommittees so thor- 
oughly, and in such a candid and patriotic 
spirit, that there should be no serious delay 
in acting upon the reports and submitting 
the proposed amendment to the people. 


THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE. 

Mr. GForGE WALKER, an accomplished 
student of finance, has admirably translated 
from the French of Victor BONNET, a finan- 
cial ‘authority in France, two essays, which 
the APPLETONS have published, and which 
deserve the carefnl attention of every Amer- 
ican who is intevested in the financial ques- 
tions of this country. Mr. WALKER calls the 
pamphlet The Example of France, and the es- 
says treat of the payment of the German 
indemnity, and the management of the cur- 
rency since the war. It will be remember- 
ed that during the long Congressional de- 
bates of last year the example of France was 
often cited by the inflationists, but with how 
little justice M. BONNET shows. He writes 
with great clearness and ample knowledge, 
and he gives vivid interest to a topic which 
is usually thought to be wearisome and ob- 
scure. The first of the two essays is full of 
valuable information of French resources, 
commerce, business habits,ete. France, ris- 
ing from the prostration of a foreign occu- 
pation, a war in which she was utterly de- 
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feated, and an insurrection which threatened 
her social existence, paid in two years and a 
half a ransom of a thousand millions of dol- 
lurs, after an almost equal domestic expend- 
iture. It is one of the marvels of history, 
and M. Boxnet tells how it was done. 

France is rich, producing the most impor- 
tant necessaries of life, and it has a skilled 
labor which is unequaled. But it is also 
the greatest of domestic economists. Sir 
RoBERT PEEL said that in England one per- 
son in five spends all his income: in France 
there is scarcely one in forty whe does the 
same. The savings of the French are there- 
fore enormous. They are probably six hun- 
dred millions of dollars annually. And this 
eontinued during the war, because, as M. 
BONNET says, the country has become used 
to war, and attends to its business, relying 
upon Providence. The problem ot the in- 
demnity was solved in three ways—by the 
exchanges of foreign trade, by demands upon 
foreign countries in loans and stocks, and 
by the high credit of France in Europe. In 
considering the first point, M. BONNET cor- 
rects a great many misapprehensions, which 
are common also in this country, in regard 
to the balance of trade, showing that a 
country may grow rith with the balance 
against it. 

The second essay, npon the management 
of the currency, deals at the outset with 
some elementary principles, but in the clear- 
est manner stating and exposing the soph- 
isms which the intlationists in England as- 
serted sixty years ago, and with which we 
are familiar in the United States. It. then 
proceeds to show how in the midst of great 
calamities, with a vast ransom to pay and 
domestic loss to repair, a credit circulation 
could be maintained four times as large as its 
metallic base, and could reach the enormous 
sum of three thousand millions of franes 
(six hundred millions of dollars) without 
depreciation. Stating the true principles 
of a eredit circulation, M. BONNET asserts 
that the maintenance of a paper currency 
at par with gold depends in any country 
upon two things—tirst, a large stock of the 
precious metals constantly remaining in the 
country, and then a favorable condition of 
the foreign exchanges. The state of the 
exchanges he calls “a somewhat accurate 
criterion” for determining whether a credit 
circulation is excessive. In France there 
had been no overtrading, no speculation, 
and the paper money was not issued to re- 
place the specie that had left the country, 
but that which remained ‘and would not 
show itself. The knowledge of this fact 
sustained the publie confidence, and the 
notes of the Bank of France were never 
more than two and a half per cent. below 
par in gold, and that for a very short time. 
It is consoling to learn from M. BONNET’S 
pamphlet that the kind of conceit and ig- 
norance Which appeared in the currency 
Congressional debates of last year are not 
peculiar to us; for he says, sareastically al- 
luding to the unwillingness of France to 
lay a tax upon incomes, “It .would seem 
that we enjoyed in every thing a science 
peculiar to ourselves, and had no need to 
borrow any thing from our neighbors.” And 
again, “We are appalled at the ignorance 
of tinance which exists in this country.” 

The essays are a very timely and impor- 
tant contribution to the discussion of the 
subject, and will richly reward study. 

A PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 

THRE was a sudden and significant de- 
bate in the House of Representatives the 
other day upon a proposition to submit to 
the country an amendment of the Consti- 
tution changing the term of the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency to six years, with in- 
eligibility of the President for re-election. 
The discussion was upon the merits of the 
proposition. Judge Hoar was opposed to 
the restriction, and said that there was no 
evidence of any general desire for it. In 
proof of this he mentioned that there were 
no petitions before the House. This is often 
cited as an evidence of the want of popular 
interest in a subject. But it is very much 
less so than formerly. With the growth 
and diffusion of the press the individual 
petition becomes less important as an indi- 
cation of public opinion. Formerly it was 
the chiefone. But now it is in the papers 
ull over the country, not in the petitions 
that may be sent to Congress, that the pub- 
lic feeling and wishes are to be studied, 
Jndge HOaR suggested that it might not be 
a general wish, but only the whim of news- 
papers. Wonld that be a sound principle 
ot interpretation upon other questions — 
Louisiana, forjgnstance, or the salary grab? 
The salary rw was promptly repealed last 
vear. Was it in consequence of a mass of 
petitions? Not at all: it was mainly be- 
cause of the loud voice of the press and of 
some State Conventions. 

The argument for continnons re-eligibility 
is that there may be an occasion, as in 1™64, 
When it would be a great misfortune if the 


true; Lut it is also true that in 1°64 the 
mistortune would have been chiefly in the 
fact that the setting aside of Mr. LINCOLN 
would have been regarded by. the rebels as 
a sign of fatigue with the war or of divided 
counsels as to the policy to be pursued. 
But if Mr. Linco“tn had been constitution- 
ally ineligible at that time, there would have 
been no such feeling, and the nomination 
and election of another undoubted Repub- 
lican wonld have been an equal earnest of 
an unfaltering prosecution of the war. It 
is undoubtedly a misfortune that a magis- 
trate who has commended himself so tavor- 
ably to the country that it desires his con- 
tinuance should be superseded; but the 
question must be determined by general, 
not exceptional, considerations. And when 
it is said that an amendment limiting a Pres- 
ident to one term in some sense restricts the 
choice ot the people hereafter, it is forgotten 
that the very object of a fundamental law 
is restriction, and that the people who come 
after us are bound by our action only as we 
are bound by that of our predecessors, that 
is to say, until the law is changed in the 
manner it prescribes, 

There is probably very little donbt that 
if the Constitution were now to be framed, 
the Presidential term would be limited; and 
if the fathers could have foreseen the expan- 
sion of the executive power through the 
growth of patronage, they would unques- 
tionably have made the President ineligible 
for re-election. ‘ But if the limitation to two 
terms, which are about equivalent to such a 
long single term as an amendment would 
provide, is a sacred and virtually immuta- 
ble tradition of the government, arid if it is 
almost impossible to conceive the cireum- 
stances utider which it could be or should 
be violated, what is the reason? Obviously 
the reason is that a continuous Presidency, 
under any pretense, is seen to be full of per- 
il. What good objection is there, then, to 
making the tradition alaw? General BuT- 
LER’S argument, that we wish to provide to 
continue a strong man in an emergency, was 
very well answered by Mr. ELiis H. ROBERTs, 
who said that that was precisely the plea 
under which republics were always over- 
thrown. The proposition was lost by the 
want of a two-thirds vote. But fifty-two 
Republicans, including, with some excep- 
tions, the most conspicuous and able men 
of the party, voted for it. 


A WORD FOR THE SUFFERING 
POOR. 


TWENTY years ago the Bond Street Home- 
opathic Dispensary in New York was opened 
for the free medical and surgical relief of 
the poor of the city, without distinetion of 
sex, age, color, nativity, or religion. The 
aid of its physicians and surgeons has been 
yoluntary, and it has relieved hundreds of 
thousands of destitute patients. In the 
year 1573 it treated neatly forty thousand 
cases, and gave nearly a hundred thousand 
prescriptions. It has no fund, and has been 
supported mainly by voluntary snbscrip- 
tions, with small gifts from the Legislature 
and Common Council. It has to pay a large 
and increasing rent, and has a debt of six 
thousand dollars, while the late panic has 
reduced its resources, and the legislative 
assistance is cut down. It is a most meri- 
torious charity, and the closing of its doors 
would be a public calamity. The facts ap- 
peal strongly to all who fayor the homeo- 
pathic practice, and who would do some- 
thing to sustain the beneficence of such an 
institution. They plead for themselves ; 
and should any one who sees these words 
wish to contribute to so good a work, he 
can send the money to the cashier of the 
Evening Post, or to Dr. OTTO FULLGRAFF, 53 
Irving Place. 
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PAP AND PATRIOTISM. 

Tne Cincinnati Commercial, in alluding 
to the report that the President himself in- 
spired the order to remove the publie ad- 
vertisements from the Republican newspa- 
pers which have objected to his Lonisiana 
poliey, says, “As long as Nast’s tlattering 
pictures are continued in Harper's Weekly, 
we presume there will be no discrimination 
against Harper,’ no matter what it may 
suv. We beg to assure the Commercial that 
this kind of discrimination is impossible in 
the case it mentions, for Harper's Weekly does 
not wish, nor ask, nor expect, nor receive any 
patronage whatever from the Government, 
and therefore it can not be withdrawn. 
And this is now true of most of the great 
journals in the country. The 
never so powerful, because if was never so 
truly independent, and beeanse the eriti- 
cisms of important newspapers are believed 
to be more patriotic than partisan. Under 
a free popular government, every intelligent 
elitor will naturally sympathize with the 
tendency and spirit of some oue of the great 
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parties. But jhis will not\prevent his plain 
criticism, and he will prove his friendship 
quite as much by prompt censure upon prop- 
er occasion as by vehement applause of ev- 
ery thing done in the name of the party. 


SENATOR BURNSIDE. 


GENERAL BURNSIDE, one of the most spot- 
less and beloved of the citizens of his State, 
has been elected to the Senate from Rhode 
Island. At a time when the Democrats are 
electing Confederate generals to the same 
high responsibility, we are glad to see that 
Republicans are not unmindfnl of the gal- 
lant soldiers of the Union and liberty. 


PERSONAL. 
Tne Rev. Tuomas U. Duprey, M.A., D.D.; 


who has just been consecrated Assistant Bishop 
of Kentucky, was what is known as *‘a charac- 
ter’ in his under-graduate days at the Universi- 
ty of Virginia. Then he was chiefly famous as 
‘*the right bower’’ of the as the 
best tenor in college, and facile princeps in mac- 
aronic verse. ' Of course he was always getting 
into scrapes, but invariably managed to molli- 
fy the Dons by extraordinary ‘‘spurts’’ in ** the 
schools ;’’ and finally, to his own great surprise 
(so he averred) and that of his professors, by an 
anftazing amount of work, passed with great dis- 
tinction in 1858 in the nine “‘schools’’ required 
for the M.A. degree, and in consequence was 
graduated Master of Arts, being one of six M.A.’a 
in a university numbering nearly seven hundred 
students. In those days not even the profess- 
ors were safe from his ‘chaff,’ and he would 
ask the gravest “* Ph.D.” of Berlin or Gottingen 
a nonsensical question with such respectful air 
and with such infantine ignorance as disarmed 
peremptorily suspicion or nascentanger. When 
under-graduates who fancied themselves know- 
ing rudely guffawed at these innocent queries, 


| the pain and surprise of the embryo bishop at 


their levity was really beautiful and touching. 
Bishop DuDLey, though a young man, is of broad 
culture, a tip-top Greek scholar, reads HUXLEY 
and HERBERT SPENCER with great eagerness and 
combativeness, and, speaking soberly, is one of 
the best pulpit. orators in this country. His 
sermons are very short, rarely exceeding twen- 
ty-five minutes, but his diction is simple, and the 
argument direct. Bishop DupDLEy is said to be 
a pronounced Churebman, but with decidedly 
Broad tendencies. 

—Professor Key, of University College, Lon- 
don (who, by-the-bye, was for several years pro- 
fessor in the University of Virginia), is to have 
a testimonial in the shape of a bust, to be placed 
in the college, he having completed half a cen- 
tury of professional life, forty-six years of which 
have been spent in University College. Lord 
BELPER and others of his old pupils constitute 
the committee. This seems to be regarded in 
England as no mean honor even for the gravest 
and most erudite Don, whereas in our American 
colleges the veriest Freshman has jauntily from 
time to time his ** bust,”’ no notice being ac- 
corded the same, unless, as sometimes happens, 
a jaundiced tutor makes invidious remarks. 
Nothing could mark more sharply the difference 
between the effete monarchies of the Old World 
and the progressive institutions of this great and 
glorious land of fréedom, 

—The Rev. H. R. Hawets, anthor of Wisiec and 
Morals, and other readable books, has just given 
to the world a eheerful and sensational romance 
entitled Ashes to Ashes; a Cremation TJ’relude. 
The accidents and mysteries of interment are 
touched with such a Joving hand as. would indi- 
cate that Mr. HAwets had, in this portion of the 
book, enlisted the services and sympathies of an 
experienced, undertaker; but although the hu- 
morous sallies of the author point to the same 
hilarious source, we are anthorized to state 
that the solid men of this necessary and highly 
respectable profession view with extreme dis- 
pleasure not only these playful episodes, but 
the entire work. A fatal objection to the pop- 
ularity of the book for general readers lies in the 
fact that the heroine and martyr is not a mother- 
in-law. 

—Mr. Lortne Anprews, who died in this city 
on the 22d of January, at the age of seventy-six, 
especially deserved the appellation of a ** mer- 
chant prince.’ In 1866 he made a donation of 
ene hundred thousand dollars to the New York 
University to found professorships in that fnsti- 
tution, and in 184, when the project was deem- 
ed almost hopeless, he subseribed one hundred 
thousand dollars to the Atlantic Telegraph Cable 
Company. During a large portion of his life it 
had been his custom to administer upon his own 
estate by giving large sums to benevolent ob- 
jects; yet he died the wealthiest man in the 
leather trade, and one whose eharacter had been 
always held in the highest respect. 

— The proprietors of the Baltimore American— 
a paper which has already celebrated its centen- 
nial, having been founded in 1773—are about to 
signalize their enterprise and success by erecting 
a new building, which, it is said, will be one of 
the finest newspaper structures in the country. 

—The Marquis of Bute, a Catholic nobleman, 
under ecclesiastical advice tried to prevent the 
formation of a free library in the town’of Car- 
ditt, Wales. He must be the original *‘ Cardiff 
Giant,’ escaped from the Stone Age. Apropos 
of this, it is worthy of remark that Archbishop 
PurRcELL, of Cine:mnati, reeently forbade the 
people of his diocese to frequent public libraries 
or take books from them. That is the way in 
Which Catholicism cherishes education. 

—An English gentleman, Mr. Roger Lrow 
Jones, who died recently at Liverpool, left prop- 
erty of the value of $1,500,000, of which two- 
thirds will go to the charitable institutions of 
that city. 

—Mr. Stepwan’'s physi- 
cians have *‘ called” him away from Wall Street, 
where for several vears past he has “ put’’ his 
best energies. ‘ Puts’’ and ealls’’ in a locality 
where neither rhyme nor reason is of much ac- 
count are rarely conducive to the highest poet- 
ical or robustest physical development. 

—ARSENF Hovssaryr commences one of his let- 
ters to the Tribune, headed ** Life in Puris,”’ with 
a witticism. ‘‘A chatelaine,’’ savs he, “‘ of the 
Middle Ages, who was giving edifying lessons 
in the catechism to her page, suddenly asked 
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him one day, ‘ How many capital sins have we * 
‘Four,’ answered the page, unhesitatingly. The 
lady gave the boy a box on the ear, saying, 
‘Learn, Sir, that sever are none too many for 
us.’ In these carnival times | think there is an 
eighth capital sin, whieh ineludes all the others 
—at least in Paris—and that is Woman, though 
some flatterer has already said that ‘woman is 
the fourth theological virtue.’ ”’ 

—It ts announced that Miss DickrNson 
is really preparing for the stage, and will soon 
make her appearance at the Globe Theatre, Bos- 
ton, in the character of Joan of Arc. She thinks 
highly of Miss Joan. 

—The Rev. Josian Hewson, said to be the 
original of Unele Tom,” in Mrs. Stoweg’s re- 
markablp novel descrip tive of the rural home of 
that individual, is now living in a better house 
in Dawn, Canada, 

—In a reeent address before the London Tnil- 
versity College Hospital, Professor Joun Eric 
ERICHSEN, who last year made a professional tour 
of this country, paid a high compliment to the 
architect of the Roosetelt Hospital in this city, 
Mr. CARL Preirrer. He described that institu- 
tion as being the most complete he had ever 
seen, and as reflecting the greatest credit upon 
its designers and its architect. The State Ho- 
meopathic Asylum fo: the Insane, at Middle- 
town, in this State, one of the finest institutions 
of the kind in the courtry, was also designed by 
Mr. PFEIFFER. 

—Joun P. GREEN, Esq., a colored graduate of 
Cleveland High School, delivered the oration ata 
recent reunion of the alumni of that institution. 

—Mr. Herwortsu Dixon has investigated the 
American proboscis, and writes to the London 
Atheneum that the nasal tone in our people, of 
which he had heard so much, is scarcely notice- 
able when Ovserved atall. Whatever there ma 
be left of it is due to inheritance from England, 
and is not due to climatic influences here. It 
was perfidtous Albion from whom we caught it. 

—The firat school ever: taught in Lincoln 
County, Kentucky, was by the Rev. Davip Rice 
to which WasHtneton and ADAMS gave $100 
each, and AARON BurH $50. 

—The first coach or private carriage imported 
into America was in 1770, by LinpLey MuRRay, 
the father of the eminent grammarian. 

—At the famous Saturday Club, of Philadel- 
hia, held at the house of Mr. Georce W. 
‘HILDs, on the evening of the 24th ult., there 

was an unusual gathering of men of note, amon 
whom were President Grant, vice- Presiden 
Wison, the Secretary of War, the Postmaster- 
General, the Attorney-General, and other Wash- 
ington notabilities ; th¢ Earls of Roseberry and 
Caithness; Pac. pu CHAILLv, the African tray- 
eler; Rev. Herwortu Dixon; a number of Con- 
gressmen; Hueu J. Jzwert, of the Erie Rail- 
road; President Garrett, of the Baltimore and 
Ohio: Wittiam Orton, of the Western Union 
Telegraph ; Governor HARTRANFT and ex-Gov- 
ernors sod and CURTIN, of Pennsylvania, and 
PARKER, of New Jersey, and many others. The 
collation was among the most munificent ever 
given in the city. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Brt little business of hnportance was transacted In 
either House of Congress during the week ending Jan- 
nary 30. The discussion on Louisiana affairs occupied 
a large part of the time in the Senate, the principal 
epeeches being those of Mr. Thurman on the Demo- 
cratic side, and Mr. Conk!ing in defense of the course 
of the administration.— 4A. proposition to consider the 
Civil Right« Bill was defeated in the Senate January 
2. On the sanw day the Senate paseed a bill for the 
relief of the Pelaria survivora—January 26 Senator 
Edmunds, of Vermont, introduced a bill to regulate 
the counting of votes for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent.—In the House, Jan 25, the Republican cau- 
cus bill to set aside the two-thirds rule was rejected. 
The repeal of the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company's 
euyeidy was agreed to.--January 26 a joint 
tion was introdeced in the House for an amendment 
to make the President's office one term of six years 
but it failed to obtain a two-thirds vote.—The Civil 
Rights Bill came up in the Heuse January 27, and the 
Democratic members immediately commenced “ fili- 
bustering” over it, taking’ up the time by roll-callin 
apd mew to adjourn. The dead lock continued ti 
the 29th, when it was broken by the Republicans yleld- 
ing, after forty-six hours’ continuaus session, 

The following United States Senators were elected 
during the week, for six years from the 4th of March 
next: General Ambrose FE. Burneide, from Rhode Isl- 
and ; ex-President Andrew Johneon (Democratic), from 
Tennessee ; ex-Governor Theodore F. Randolph (Dem- 
ocratic), from New Jersey. 

Referring to the reports of disagreement between the 
President and the cabinet on the Louisiana question, 
the Washington Chronicle says: ** At the cabinet meet- 
ing previous to that in which the message was submit- 
ted the subject was informally discussed by the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, all of whom were present except 
Secretary Delano. There was no disagreement as to 
what course should be pursued. The President pre- 
pared his meseage, and at a subsequent meeting sub- 
mitted it to the cabinet, and it met with the entire a 
proval of every member.. The Secretary of State did 
not suggest the change of a single sentence. Mes#ra, 
Bristow, Jewell, Williama, Belknap; and Delano ap- 
proved of its entire review of the case and the recom- 
mendation it contained. No member of the cabinet 
in any manner, directly or indirectly, threatened to re- 
sign on acceunt of any views of the President on the 
question, nor was the message altered in a single par- 
ticular to aecommodate the views of any member of 
the cabinet; and the country is indebted to the Presi- 
dent, and to no one elae, for the able, comprehensive, 
statesaman-like view of the Louisiana question 
thus presented,.to Congrets and the country.” 

The bill giving the control of coanty funds to the 
Boards of Sapervisors has been favorably reported to 
the New York Legislature; aleo the bill incorporating 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
On the 29th a bill to provide for the creation of a fund 
to establish a rapid transit‘road through New York was 
presented in the Senate. 

Governor Chamberlairg $f South Carolina, In ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of Judge Mackey, 
has issued a proclamation disarming the turbulent 
colored militia of Edgefield County, and disbanding 
all the military organizations of every kind in the 
county. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ter and Turks have resolved to with- 
draw the troops on their frontiers. 

A proposition bas ' -en made in the Lower House 
of the Belgian Legislature to prevent the importation 
of American potatoes. 

The Shah of sia has given Herr Falkenhagen, a& 
Russian subject, B concession to construct a railway 
from Tabriz to the Russian frontier. If this line is 
carried out, it will be extended to Tiflis, and will be- 
come the first railway connecting Asia and Europe. 

The Emperor of China died January 12. His suc- 
cessor to the throne is a prince Ove years of age. 
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COASTING ON BOSTON COMMON. 


Tue City Fathers of Boston, remembering 
the time when they were boys, have earned the 
gratitude.of the youth of that goodly town by 
giving them a splendid sliding course on the 
Common. ‘The course is watered every night, 
after the merriment of the day is over, so that it 
presents asmooth glassy surface ofice. Bridges 
have been erected over it at the intersection of 
cross-paths for th® accommodation of pedestri- 
ans, and the course is therefore uninterrupted 
for its entire length. Every afternoon and even- 
ing the Common presents a very. lively appear- 
ance. Young and old assemble to participate in 
the enjoyment of the sport... Our sketch gives a 
spirited view of the exciting scene.. The array 
of sleds is prodigioas. ‘There are Wong sleds, 
short-sleds, and double-runners, from the rudest 
to the most elegant style of cdnstfuction, and 
boys of all ages, sizes, and complexions take part 
in the exhilarating pastime. ‘Lhe head of the 
course is directly in front of “the State house, 
where a steep descent gives the sleds an impetus 
that carries them with the speed of the wind 
down the Mall and across the Common almost 


COASTING ON BOSTON COMMON.—{From a Sxetcn py E. H. Garrett. ] 


to Boylston Street. The excitement has spread 
through the whole city, and thousands of people 
throng the Common. ‘There is racing and chas- 
ing over the icy course, and when some lively 
little fellow skillfully steéred his craft, and sped 
by his companions on the way, followed closely 
by a fleet of double-runners manned by about 
the jolliest set of coming men that ever straddled 
a sled, some shouting, others piping whistles and 
blowing horns, the young ladies, and even old 
men and women, caught the inspiration, and 
their countenances plainly said, “$1 wish I were 
a boy 8 

Nothing but the lack of unoccupied sleds, says 
a Boston paper, prevents the young ladies from 
taking partinthe sport. ‘This is a sad commen- 
tary on the gallantry of the Boston youth. Why 
shouldnt the young ladies, and the old folks too, 
have their share of the fun and frolic if they feel 
inclined ? They do these things better in Rus- 
sia, although Boston has made a good beginning. 
very winter artificial iee-hills are constructed 
in the neighborhood of St, Petersburg and other 
large cities of the empire, where voung and old 
of both sexes engage in the pastime of coasting. 
There is a hill at each extremity of the course, 


so that at the end of one the steps leading to the 
top of the other are reached, ‘The descent is 
steepfand almost terrifying to the novice in such 
sports. 

‘The sleds are pushed off from a platform at 
the top of the hill, some singly, some with cou- 
ples, and sometimes a whole boat-load is sent 
whirling down below. .It is a little frightful to 
look at at first,-and incomprehensible how the 
people who precipitate themselves ever escape 
destruction. But thev do; they turn up agai, 
and are eager to take another header. ‘This 
some venturesome vovagers do literally, lying 
faces foremost, like seals, on their sleds. Down 
they go at a terrific rate, with arms outstretch- 
ed and feet close together, »wooping down like 
hawks. Ladies trust themselves to experienced 
hands, tucking in their dresses daintily, and show- 
ing pert little boots, which act as a double tigure 
head. Now and then—but this is an act of dar- 
ing—a lady launches herself alone. Unless ex- 
perienced in the difficult art of guiding the sled 
over the slippery surface, she is very apt to ** come 
to grief” before reaching the end of the course, 
Coming to grief consists in wobbling, and finally 
in plunging into the ridge of snow which fringes 
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the ice. The ridge is capped with firstrees. At 
interval ou arehurled against one of these, andl 
the snow is shaken in clouds fiom the branches. 
You and your sled part company, other sleds 
aud their occu ants come down upon vou, and 
one and all are involved in the same utter ruin. 
Sometimes some one who is observed to shirk it 
is flung down bodily, as from the Tarpein Kock, 
being a traitor to the commonwealth of jollity. 
This is unpleasant when ones overcoat covers 
only evening dress. Still, no one is hurt, only 
a little damaged in, his clothing, and the vietim 
appears to enjoy the fun quite as much as any 
of the spectators, 

We mention these ice-hills merely for the 
purpose of catling attention to the fact that 
both men and women take part in the pastime. 
With the Common for a coasting ground, Bos- 
ton bas ve peed to emulate the artificial declivi- 
ties of St. Petersburg—exypedients which might 
come in play at Chicago and other flat-bottomed 
cities. where a rise of a few inches in a mile is 
dignified by the name of hill. jut the City 
Fathers of Boston have set an example, in pro- 

dad for the boys, 


viding a suitable coasting gro 
which might well be imitated in other cities. 
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(This Story was commenced in Harrrr’s WEEKLY 


dated October 10, 1574. ] 
THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. | 
3y WILKIE COLLINS, 


Artuor or “Tur Wowan tx Ware,” ** Arn ADALE,” 
“Man any Wire,” * Tue Moonstone,” Ero. 


Part Paradise Regained. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
ARTEL. 


I PASSED a sleepless night. 

The outrage that had been offered to me was 
bad enough in itself. But consequences were 
associated with it which might affect me more 
seriously still. In so far as the attainment of 
the one object of my lite might yet depend on 
my personal association with Miserrimus Dexter, 
vn urmountable obstacle appeared to he now 
im my way. in my husband's in- 
teresfs, ouglit to permit Tan who had 
ly me to approach me again? Although 
[was ne prude, recoiled from the thought of it. 

I rose late, and sat down at my desk, trying to 
summon energy enough te write to Mr. Play- 
more—and trying in vain, 

‘Toward noon (while Benjamin happened to 
he out for a litthe while), the housekeeper an- 
nounced the arrival of another strange visitor at 
the gate of the villa. 

‘*It'< a woman this time, ma‘am—or some- 
thing like ones’ said this worthy person, con 
filentially. A great, stout, awkward, stupid 
‘reature, with a man’s hat on, and a man’s stick 
it her hand. She savs she has got a note for 
you, and she won't give it to any body but you. 
I'd better not let her in-had 

Recognizing the origgal of the picture, [ as- 
tonished the housekeepér by consenting to receiy 
the messenger Immediately. 

Ariel entered the rodan—in stolid silence, ais 
usteal But. noticed a®ehange in her which 
puzzled me. Tler dull eyes were red and blood 
shot. ‘Traces of tears (as I fancied) were visible 
on her fat, shapeless cheeks. She crossed the 
room, on her way to my chair, with a less deter- 
mined tread than was customary with her. Could 
Ariel (I asked myself) be woman enough to ery ? 
Was it within the limits of possibilitv that Ariel 
should approach me in sorrow and in fear ? 

**T hear vou have brought something for me,”’ 
I suid. “Wont vou sit down?” 

She handed me a letter—without answering, 
and without taking a chair. Il opened the en- 
velope. ‘The letter inside was written by Miser- 
rimas Dexter. It contained these lines : 

‘* Try to pity me, if you have any pity left for 


a miserable man. I have bitterly expiated the 
madness of a moment. If you could see me, 
even you would own that my punishment has 
been heavy enough. For God's sake, don't aban- 
don me! I was beside myself when I let the 
feeling that yeu have awakened in me get the 
better of my control. It shall never show itself 
again; it shall be a secret that dies with me. 
Can I expect you to believe this? No. Iwon't 
ask vou to believe me; I won't ask you to trust 
me in the future. If you ever consent to see 
ine again, let it be in the presence of any third 
person whom you kay appoint to protect you. 
I deserve that—I will submit to it; I will wait 
till time has composed your angry feeling against 
me. <All I ask now is leave to hope. Say to 
Ariel, ‘1 forgive him; and one day I will let him 
see me again.’ She will remember it, for love 
of me. If you send her back without a mes- 
sage, you send me to the mad-house. Ask her, if 
you don’t believe me.—Miserrimes Dexter.” 

1 finixhed the strange letter, and looked at 
Ariel. 

She stood with her eves on the floor, and held 
out to me the thick waliking-stick which she car- 
ried in her hand. 

‘Take the stick”—were the first words she 
said to me, 

‘Why am I to take it?” I asked. 

She struggled a little with her sluggishly work- 
ing mind, and slowly put her thoughts into words, 

‘You're angry with the Master,” she said. 
‘Take it out on Me. Here's the stick. Beat 
me,” 

** Beat vou!” I exclaimed. 

**My back’s broad,” said the poor creature. 
wont make a row. bear it. Drat you, 
tuke the stick! Don't vex Aim. Whack it out 
on my back, Beat me.” 

She roughly forced the stick into my hand; 
she turned her poo® shapeless shoulders to me, 
waiting for the blow. It was at once dreadful 
and touching to see her. ‘The tears rose in my 
eves. I tried, gently and patiently, to reason 
With her. Quite useless! The idea of taking 
the Master's punishment on herself was the one 
idea in her mind, » ** Don’t vex Aim,” she repeat- 
ed. ‘* Beat me.” 

‘What de you mean by ‘vexing him?” I 
asked. 

She tried to explain, and failed to find the 
words. She showed me by imitation, as a sav- 
age might have shown me, what she meant. 
Striding to the fire-place,.she crouched on the 
rug, and looked into the fire with a horrible va- 
cant stare. Then she clasped her hands over 
her forehead, and rocked slowly to and fro, still 
staring into the fire. ‘* There's how he sits!” 
she said, with a sudden burst of speech. ‘* Hours 
on hours, there’s how he sits! Notices nobody. 
Cries about you.” 

‘I'he picture she presented recalled to my mem- 
ory the report of Dexter's health, and the doc- 
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tors plain warning of peril waiting for him in 
the future. Even if I could have resisted Ariel, 
I must have yielded to the vague dread of conse- 
quences which now shook me in secret. 

** Don't do that!” Leried. She was still rock- 
ing herself in imitation of the ** Master,”’ and 
still staring into the fire with her hands to her 
head. ‘*Get up, pray! I am not angry with 
him now. forgive him.” 

She rose on her hands and knees, and waited, 
looking up intently into my fuge. In that atti- 
tude—-more like a dog than a human being—she 
repeated her customary petition, when she want- 
ed to fix words that interested her in her mind 

“Say it again!” 

I did as she bade me. She was not satisfied. 

** Say it as it is in the letter, ‘she went on. 
**Say it as the Master said it to Me.” 

I looked back at the letter, and repeated the 
form of message contained in the latter part of 
it, word for word: ** I fergive him; and one day 
1 will let him see me again.” 

She sprang to her feet at a bound. For the 
first time since she had entered the room her dull 
face began to break slowly into light and life. 

it!” she eried. ‘*Tlear if I can say 
it too! hear if I've got it by heart.” 

‘Teaching her, exaetly as I should have tanght 
a child, I slowly fastened the message, word by 
word, on her mind. 

**Now rest yourself,” said ‘Sond let me 
give you something to eat-and drink, after your 
long walk.” 

I might as well have spoken to one of the 
chairs! She snatched up her stick from the 
Hoor, and burst out with a hoarse shout of joy. 
got it by heart!” sh® eried. ** This will 
cool the Master's head! Tfooray!” She dash 
ed out into the passage, like a wild animal es- 
caping from its cage. LL was just im time to see 
her tear Open the garden pate, and set forth on 
her walk back at a pace which made it hopeless 
to attempt to follow and stop her 

[ returned to the sitting-room, pondering on 
a question which has perplexed wiser heads than 
mine, Could a man who was hopelessly. and 
entirely wicked have inspired such devoted at- 
tachment to him as Dexter had inspired in the 
faithful woman who had just Jeft me—in the 
rough gardener, who bmd carried him out so 
gently on the previous night? Who can decide ? 
The greatest scoundrel living always has a friend 
—in a woman, or a dog. 


I sat down again at my desk, and made an- 
other attempt to write to Mr, Playmore. 

Recalling, for the purpose of my letter, all that 
Miserrimus Dexter had said to me, my memory 
dwelt, with special interest, on the strange out- 
break of feeling which had led him to betray 
the secret of his infatuation for Eustace’s first 
wife. I saw again the ghastly scene in the death- 
chamber—the deformed creature crying over 
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the corpse in the stillness of the first dark hours 
of the new day. ‘The horrible picture took a 
strange hokl on my mind. I rose and walked 
up and down, and tried to turn my thoughts 
some other way. It was not to be done: the 
scene was too familiar to me to be easily dis- 
missed. I had myself visited the room, and 
looked at the bed. I had niyself walked in the 
corridor which Dexter had crossed on his way 
to take his last leave of her. 

The corridor? I stopped. My thoughts sud- 
denly took a new directiong unintluenced by any 
effort of my will. 

What other association, besides the association 
with Dexter, did 1 connect with the corridor? 


‘Was it something I had seen dtring my visit to. 


Gleninch? No. Was it something I had read ? 
L snatched up the Report of the Trial to see. (It 
opened at a page which contained the nurse’s ev- 
klence. I read the evidence through again, with- 
out recovering the lost remembrance, until I 
came to these lines close atethe end : 

** Before bed-time | went up stairs to prepare 
the remains of the deceased lady for the coffin. 
The room in which she lay was locked, the door 
leading inte Mr. Macallan’s room being seeured, 
as well as the door leading into the corridor. 
The kevs shad been taken away by Mr. Gale, 
‘Two ot the men-servants were posted outside the 
bedroom to keep watch. They were to be re- 
lieved at four in the morning—that was all they 
could tell me.” 

There was my lost association with the corri- 
dor! ‘There was what I ought to have remem- 
bered when Miserrimus Dexter was telling me 
of his visit to the dead! 

Hlow had he got into the bedroom—the doors 
being locked, and the keys being taken away by 
Mr. Gale? ‘There was but one of the locked 
doors of which Mr. Gale had not got the key: 
the doer of communication between the study 
and the bedroom. ‘The key was missing from 
this. Hadit beenstelen? And was Dexter tie 
thief? Ile might have passed by the men on 
the watch, while they were asleep; or he might 
have crossgd the coryidcr, in an unguarded inter- 
val, while the men were being relieved. But how 
could he have got into the bed-chamber, except 
by way of the locked study-deor? He must have 
had the key! And he must have seereted it 
weeks befowe Mrs. Eustace Macallan’s death! 
When the nurse first arrived at Gleninceh, on the 
seventh of the month, her evidence declaxed the 
key of the door of communication to be\then 
Inissing. 

‘To what conclusion did these considerations 
and discoveries point 2 Had Miserrimus Dexter, 
in a moment of ungevernable agitation, uncon- 
sciously placed the clew in my hands? Was the 
pivot on which turned the whole mystery of the 
poisoning at Gleninch the missing key ? 

I went back for the third time to my desk. 
The one person who might be trusted to find the 
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answer to those questions was Mr. Playmore. I 
wrote him a full and careful account of all that 
had happened; I begged him to forgive and for- 
get my ungracious reception of the advice which 
he had so kindly offered to me ; and I promised 
beforehand to do nothing, without first consult- 
ing his opinion, in the new emergency which 
now confronted me. The day was fine, for the 
time of vear; and by way of getting a little 
wholesome exercise, after the surprises and occu- 
pations of the morning, I took my letter to Mr. 
Playmore to the post. 

Returning to the villa, I was informed that 


-another visitor was waiting to see me: a civil- 


ized visitor this time, who had given her name. 
My mother-in-law—Mrs. Macallan. 


— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AT THE BEDSIDE. 


Berore she had uttered a word, I saw in my 
mother-in-law’s face that she brought bad news. 

** Eustace ?” I said. 

She answered me by a look. 

** Let me hear it at once!” I cried. 
bear any thing but suspense.” 

Mrs. Macallan lifted her hand, and showed 
me a telegraphic dispatch which she had hither- 
to kept concealed in the folds of her dress. 

‘*T can trust your courage,” she said. ‘* There 


**T can 


is no need, my child, to prevaricate with you. 


Read that.” 

I read the telegram. It was sent by the chief 
surgeon of a field-hospital; and it was dated 
from a village in the Morth of Spain. 

‘*Mr. Eustace severely wounded in a skirmish, 
by a stray shot. Not in danger,so far. Lvery 
care taken of him. Wait for another telegram.” 

I turned away my face, and bore as best I 
might the pang that wrung me when I read those 
words. I thought 1-knew how dearly I loved 
him: I had never known it till that moment. 

My mother-in-law put her arm round me, and 
held me to her tenderly. She knew me well 
enough not to speak to me at that moment. 

I rallied my courage, and pointed to the last 
sentence in the telegram. 

**Do you mean to wait ?” I asked. 

**Not a day!” she answered. ‘‘I am going 
to the Foreign Office about my passport—I have 
some interest there: they can give me letters ; 
they can advise and assist me. I leave to-night 
by the mail train to Calais.” 

“* You leave?’ I said. ‘* Do you suppose I 
will let you go without me? Get my passport 
when you get yours. ‘At seven this evening I 
will-be at your house.” 

She attempted to remonstrate; she spoke of 
the perils of the journey. At the first words, I 
stopped her. ‘* Don't you know yet, mother, 
how obstinate Tam? ‘They may keep you wait- 
ing at the Foreign Office. Why do you waste 
the precious hours here ?” 

She yielded with a gentleness that was not in 
her every-day character. ‘* Will my poor Eus- 
tace ever know what a wife he has got!” That 
was allshe said. She kissed me, and went away 
in her carriage. 


My remembrances of our journey are strangely 
vague and imperfect. 

As I try to recall] them the memory of those 
more ‘recent and more interesting events which 
occurred after my return to England gets be- 
tween me and my adventures in Spain, and seems 
to force these last into a shadowy background, 
until they look like adventures that happened 
many years since. I confusedly recollect delays 
and alarms that tried our patience and our cour- 
age. I remember our finding friends (thanks to 
our letters of recommendation) in a Secretary to 
the Embassy, and in a Queen's Messenger, who 
assisted and protected us at a critical point in 
the journey. I recall to mind a long succession 
of men, in our employment as travelers, aH equal- 
ly. remarkable for their dirty cloaks and their 
clean linen, for their highly civilized courtesy to 
women and their utterly barbarous cruelty to 
horses. Last, and most important of all, I see 
again, more clearly than I can see any thing else, 
the one wretched bedroom of a squalid village 
inn, in which we found our poor darling, prostrate 
between life and death, insensible to every thing 
that passed in the narrow little world that lay 
round his bedside. 

‘There was nothing romantic or interesting in 
the accident which had put my husband's life in 
peril. 

He had ventured too near the scene of the 
conflict (a miserable affair) to rescue a poor lad 
who lay wounded on the field—mortally wound- 
ed,as the event proved. A ritle-bullet had struck 
him in the body. His brethren of the field-hos- 
pital had carried him back to their quarters, at 
the risk of their lives. He was a great favorite 
with all of them; patient and gentle and brave; 
only wanting a little more judgment to be the 
most valuable recruit who had joined the broth- 
erhood. 

' In telling me this, the surgeon kindly and del- 
icately added a word of warning as well. 

The fever caused by the wound had brought 
with it deliriam,‘as usual. My poor husband's 
mind, in so far as his wandering words might 
interpret it, was filled by the one image of his 
wife. The medical attendant had heard enough, 
in the course of his ministrations at the bedside, 
to satisfy him that any sudden recognition of me 
by Eustace (if he recovered) might be attended 
by the most lamentable results. As things were 
at that sad time, [I might take my turn at nurs- 
ing him without the slightest chance of his dis- 
covering me, perhaps for weeks and weeks to 
come. But on the day when he was declared 
out of danger—if that happy day ever arrived— 
I must resign my place at his bedside, and must 
wait to show myself until the surgeon gave me 
leave. | 


My mother-in-law and I relieved each other 
regularly, day and night, in the sick-room. 

In the hours of his delirium—hours that re- 
curred with a pitiless regularity—my name was 
always on my poor darling’s fevered lips. The 
ruling idea in him was the one dreadful idea 
which I had vainly combated at our last inter- 
view. In the face of the verdict pronounced at 
the ‘Trial, it was impossible even for his wife to 
be really and truly persuaded that he was an in- 
nocent man. All the wild pictures which his 
distempered imagination drew were equally in- 
spired by that one obstinate conviction. He 
fancied himself to be still living with me under 
those dreaded conditions. Do what he might, I 
was always recalling to him the terrible ordeal 
through which he had passed. He acted his 
part, and he acted mine. He gave me a cup of 
tea, and I said to him, *‘ We quarreled yester- 
day, Eustace. Is it poisoned?” He kissed me 
in token of our reconciliation, and I laughed, 
and said, *‘ It’s morning now, my cear. Shall I 
die by nine o'clock to-night?” I was ill’in bed, 
and he gave me my medicine. I looked at him 
with a doubting eye. I said to him, ** You are 
in love with another woman, Is there any thing 
in the medicine that the doctor doesn't know 
of?” Such was the horrible drama which now 
perpetually acted itself in his mind. Hundreds 
aud hundreds of times I heard him repeat it, al- 
most always in the same words. On other oc- 
casions his thoughts wandered away to my des- 
perate project of proving him to be an innocent 
man. Sometimes he laughed at it. Sometimes 
he mourned over it. Sometimes he devised cun- 
ning schemes for placing unsuspected obstacles 
in my way. le was especially hard on me when 
he was inventing his preventive stratagems; he 
cheerfully instructed the visionary people who 
assisted him not to hesitate at offending or dis- 
tressing me. ‘* Never mind if you make her an- 
gry, never mind if you make her cry. It’s all 
for her good; it's all to save the poor fool from 
dangers she doesn't dream of. You mustn't pity 
lier when she says she does it for my sake. See! 
she is going to be insulted; she is going to be 
deceived; she is going to disgrace herself with- 
out knowing it. Stop her! stop hdr!” It was 
weak of me, I know; I ought to have kept the 
plain fact that he was out of his selses always 
present to my mind, Still, it is trae that my 
hours passed at my husband's pillow were many 
of them hours of mortification and misery, of 
which he, poor dear, was the innocent and onjy 
cause. 

The weeks passed, afd he still hovered be- 
tween life and death. 

I kept no record of the time, and I can not 
now recall the exact date on which the first fa- 
vorable change took place. I only remember 
that it was toward sunrise on a fine winter morn- 
ing when we were relieved at last of our heavy 
burden of suspense. ‘The surgeon happened to 
be by the bedside when his patient woke. The 
first thing he did, after looking at Eustace, was 
to caution me by a sign to be silent, and to keep 
out of sight. My mother-in-law and I both knew 
what this meant. With full hearts, we thanked 
God together for giving us back the husband and 
the son. 

‘The same evening, being alone, we ventured 
to speak of the future—for the first time since 
we had left home. 

‘**'The surgeon tells me,” said Mrs. Macallan, 
** that Eustace is too weak to be capable of bear- 
ing any thing in the nature of a surprise for some 
days tocome. We have time to consider wheth- 
er he is or is not to be told that he owes his life 
as much to your care as to mine. Can you find 
it in your heart to leave him, Valeria, now that 
God's mercy has restored him to you and to 
me ?” 

“*If I only consulted my own heart,” I an- 
swered, *‘I should never leave him again.” 

Mrs. Macallan looked at me in grave surprise. 

** What else have you to.consult ?” she asked. 

** If we both live,” I replied, ‘*‘ I have to think 
of the happiness of his life, and the happiness of 
mine, in the years that areto come. I can bear 
a great deal, mother, but I can not endure the 
misery of his leaving me for the second time.” 

‘**Youw wrong him, Valeria—lI firmly believe 
you wrong him—in thinking it possible that he 
can leave you again!” 

** Dear Mrs. Macallan, have you forgotten al- 
ready what we have both heard him say of me 
while we have been sitting by his bedside ?” 

** We have heard the ravings of a man in de- 
lirium. It is surely hard to hold Eustace respon- 
ble for what he said when he was out of his 
senses ?” 

**It is harder still,” I said, ‘‘to resist his 
mother when she is pleading for him. Dearest 
and best of friends! I don’t hold Eustace re- 
sponsible for what he said in the fever—but I do 
take warning by it. ‘The wildest words that fell 
from him were, one and all, the faithful echo of 
what he said to me in the best days of his health 
and his strength. What hope have I that he 
will recover with an altered mind toward me? 
Absence has not changed it; suffering has not 
changed it. In the deliriummef fever, and in the 
full possession of his reason, fi®*has the same 
dreadful doubt of me. I see but one way of win- 
ning him back. I must destroy at its root his 
motive forleaving me. It is hopeless to persuade 
him that I believe in his innocence: I must show 
him that belief is no longer necessary; I must 
prove to him that his position toward me has be- 
come the position of an innocent man.” 

**Valeria! Valeria! vou are wasting time and 
words. You have tried the experiment; and 
you know as well as I do the thing is not to be 
done.” 

I had no answer to that. 
than I had said already. 

** Suppose you go back to Dexter, out of sheer 
compassion for a mad and miserable wretch who 


has already insulted you,” proceeded my mother- 


I could say no more 
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‘every thing. 


in-law. ‘* You can only go back accompanied 


by me, or by gome other trustworyiy person. 
You can only stay long enough to humor the 
creature's wayward fancy, and to keep his crazy 
brain quiet fora time. ‘That done, all is done— 
you leave him. Even supposing Dexter to be 
still capable of helping you, how can you make 
use Of him but by admitting him to terms of con- 
fidence and familiarity—by treating him, in 
short, on the footing of an intimate friend? An- 
swer me honestly: can you bring yourself to do 
that, after what happened at Mr. Benjamin's 
house 

I had told her of my last interview with Mi- 
serrimus Dexter, in the natural confidence that 
she inspired in me as a relative and fellow-trav- 
eler; and this was the use to which she turned 
her information! I suppose Waiho right to 
blame her; I suppose the yAptive sanctioned 
At any rate,Z fad no choice but 
to give otfense, or to give an answer. I gave it. 
I acknowledged that I could never again permit 
Miserrimus Dexter to treat me on terms of fa- 
miliarity, as a trusted and intimate friend. 

Mrs. Macallan pitilessly pressed the advantage 
that she had won. 

** Very well,” she suid, *‘ that resource being 
no longer open to vou, what hope is left? Which 
way are you to turn next?” 

‘There was no meeting those questions, in my 
present situation, by any adequate reply. I felt 
strangely unlike myself—I submitted in silence. 
Mrs. Macallan struck the last blow that com- 
pleted her victory. 

+ My poor Eustace is weak and wayward,” she 
said, ** but he is not an ungrateful man. My 
cluld! you, have returned hith good for evil—you 
have proved how faithfully and how devotedly 
you love him by suffering all hardships and risk- 
ing wll dangers for his sake. ‘Trust me, and trust 
him! He can not resist you. Let him see the 
dear face = he has been dreaming of, looking 
at him agdin with all the old love in it, and 
he is yours once more, my daughter—yOurs for 
life.’ She rose and touched my forehead with 
hér lips; her voice sank to tones of tenderness 
which I had never heard from her yet. ‘* Say 
yes, Vuleria,” she whispered ; ** and be dearer to 
me and dearer to him than ever!” 

My heart sided with her. My energies were 
worn out. No letter had arrived from Mr. Play- 
more to guide and to encourage me. I had re- 
sisted so long and so vainly, I had tried and 
sulfered so much, I had met with such cruel 
disasters and such reiterated disappointments— 
and Ae was in the room beneath me, feebly find- 
ing his way back to consciousness and to life— 
how could I resist? It was all over. In saying 
Yes (if Eustace confirmed his mother’s conti- 
dence in him), I was saving adieu to the one 
cherished ambition, the one dear and noble hope, 
of my life. I knew it—and I said Yes. 

And so good-by to the grand struggle. And 
so welcome to the new resignation which owned 
that I had failed. 


My mother-in-law and I slept together under 
the only shelter that the inn could offer to us—a 
sorteof loft at the top of the house. ‘The night 
that followed our conversation was bitterly cold. 
We’ felt the chilly temperature in spite of the 
protection of our dressing-gowns and our travel- 
ing wrappers. My mother-in-law slept, but no 
rest came to me. I was too anxious and too 
wretched, thinking over my changed position, 
and doubting how my husband would receive 
me, to be able to sleep. ; 

Some hours, as I suppose, must have passed, 
and I was still absorbed in my own nielancholy 
thoughts, when I suddenly became conscious of 
a new and strange sensation which astonished 
and alarmed me. I started up in the bed, breath- 
less and bewildered. ‘The movement awakened 
Mrs. Macallan. ‘*Are you ill?” she asked. 
** What is the matter with you?” I tried to tell 
her, as well as I could. She seemed to under- 
stand me before I had done; she took me ten- 
derly in her arms, and pressed me to her bosom. 
** My poor innocent child,” she said, “is it pos- 
sible you don't know? Must I really tell you?” 
She whispered her next words. Shall I ever for- 
get the tumult of feelings which the whisper 
aroused in me—the strange medley of joy and 
fear, and wonder and relief, and pride and hu- 
mility, which filled my whole being, and made a 
new woman of me from that moment? Now, 
for the first time, I knew it! If God spared me 
for a few months more, the most enduring and 
the most sacred of all human joys might be mine 
—the joy of being a mother. 

I dont know how the rest of the night passed. 
I only find my memory again, when the morning 
came, and when I went out by myself to breathe 
the crisp wintry air on the open moor behind the 
inn. 

I have said that I felt like a new woman. The 
morning found me with a new resolution and a 
new courage. When I thought of the future, I 
had not only my husband to consider now. His 
good name was no longer his own and mine—it 
might soon become the most precious inheritance 
that he could leave to his child. What had I 
done while I was in ignorance of this? I had 
resigned the hope of cleansing his name from 
the stain that rested on it—a stain still, n@mat- 
ter how little it might look in the eve of the Law. 
Our child might live to hear malicious tongues 
say, *‘ Your father was tried for the vilest of all 
murders, and was never absolately acquitted, of 
the charge.” Could I face the glorious perils 
of childbirth with that possibility present to my 
mind? No! not until I had made one more ef- 
fort to lay the conscience of Miserrimus Dexter 
bare to my view! not until I had once again re- 
newed the struggle, and brought the truth that 
vindicated the husband and the father to the 
light of day!. 

I went back to the house, with my new cour- 
age to sustainme. I opeied my heart to my 
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friend and mother, and told her frankly of the 
change that had come over me since we had last 
spoken of Eustace. 

She was more than disappointed, she was almost 
offended with me. ‘The one thing needful had 
happened, she said. .‘Ihe happiness that might 
svon come to us would form a new tie between 
my husband and me. Every other consideration 
but this she treated as purely fanciful. If I left 
Eustace now, I did a heartless thing and a fool- 
ish thing. I should regret to the end of my 
days having thrown away the one golden oppor- 
tunity of my married life. 

It cost me a hard struggle, it oppressed me with 
many a painful doubt; but I held firm this time. 
The honor of the father, the inheritance of the 
child—I kept those thoughts as constantly as 
possible before my mind. Sometimes they failed 
me, and left me nothing better than a poor tool 
who had some fitful bursts of cPying, and was 
always ashamed of herself afterward. But my 
native obstinacy (as Mrs. Macallan said) carried 
me through. Now and then I had a peep at 
Eustace while he was asleep; and that helped 
me too. Though they made my heart ache and 
shook me sadly at the time, those furtive visits 
to my husband fortified me afterward. I can 
not explain how this happened (it seems so con- 
tradictory); I can only repeat it as one of my 
experiences at that troubled time. 

I made one concession to Mrs. Macallan—I 
consented to wait for two days before I took ary 
steps for returning to England, on the chance 
that my mind might change in the interval. 

It was well for me that | yielded so far. On 
the second day the director of the field-hospital 
sent to the post-office, at our nearest town, for 
letters addressed to him or to his care. The 
messenger brought back a letter for me. I 

hought I recognized the handwriting, and I 

‘as right. Mr. Playmore’s answer had reached 

at last! 

tif I had been in any danger of changing my 
miad, the good lawyer would have saved mé in 
the nick of time. ‘The extract that follows con- 
tains the pith of his letter, and shows how he 
encouraged me, when I stood in sore need of a 
few cheering and friendly words. 

** Let me now tell you” (he wrote) ‘‘ what 
have done toward verifying the conclusion to 
which your letter points. 

‘*T have traced one of the servants who was 
appointed to keep watch in the corridor on the 
night when the first Mrs. Eustace died at Glen- 
inch. ‘The man perfectly remembers that Miser- 
rimus Dexter suddenly appeared before him and 
his fellow-servant, long after the house was quiet 
for the night. Dexter said to them, ‘1 suppose 
there is no harm in my going into the study to 
réad? I can't sleep, after what has happened ; I 
must relieve my mind somehow.’ ‘The men had 
no orders to keep any one out of the study. 
They knew that the door of communication with 
the bed-chamber was locked, and that the keys 
of the two other doors of communication were in 
the possession of Mr. Gale. ‘They accordingly 
permitted Dexter to go into the study. He 
closed the door (the door that opened on the 
corridor), and remained absent for some time— 
in the study, as the men supposed ; in the bed- 
chamber, as we know, from what he let out at his 
interview with you. Now he could enter that 
room, as you rightly imagine, in but one way— 
by being in possession of the missing key. How 
long he remained there I can not discover. -The 
point is of little consequence. ‘The servant re- 
members that he came out of the study again ‘as 
pale as death,’ and that he passed on without a 
word on his way back to his own room. 

‘**'These are facts. ‘The conclusion to which 
they lead is serious in the last degree. It justi- 
fies every thing that I confided to you in my of- 
fice at Kdinburgh. You remember what passed 
between us. I say no more. 

** As to yourself next. You have innocently 
aroused in Miserrimus Dexter-a feeling toward 
vou which I need not attempt to characterize. 
There is a certain something—I saw it myself— 
in your figure and in some of your movements 
which dues recall the late Mrs. Eustace to those 
who knew her well, and which has evidently had 
its effect on Dexter's morbid mind. Without 
dwelling farther on this subject, let me only re- 
mind you that he has shown himself (as a conse- 
quence of your influence over him) to be incapa- 
ble, in his moments of agitation, of thinking be- 
fore he speaks, while he is in your presence. It 
is not merely possible, it is highly probable, that 
he may betray himself far more seriousl). than he 
has betrayed himself yet, if you give him the op- 
portunity, I owe it to you (knowing what your 
interests are) to express myself plainly on this 
point. I have no sort of doubt that you have 
advanced one step nearer to the end which you 
have in view, in the brief interval since you left 
Edinburgh. I see in your letter (and in my dis- 
coveries) irresistiblé evidence that Dexter must 
have been in secret communication with the de- 
ceased lady (innocent communication, I am cer- 
tain, so far as she was concerned), not only at 
the time of her death, but perhaps for weeks be- 
fore it. I can not disguise from myself, or from 
you, my own strong persuasion that, if vou suc- 
ceed in discovering the nature of this communi- 
cation, in all human likelihood you prove your 
husband’s innocence by the discovery of the 
truth. As an honest man, I am bound not to 
conceal this. And, as an honest man also, I am 
equally bound to add that, not even with your 
reward in view, can I find it in my conscience 
to advise you to risk what you must risk if you 
see Miserrimus Dexter again. In this difficult 
and delicate matter, I can not and will not take 
the responsibility: the final decision must rest 
with yourself. One favor only I entreat you to 
grant—let me hear what you resolve to do as 
soon as von know it vonrself.” 

The difficulties which my worthy correspond- 
ent felt were no difficulties to me. I did not 
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Piaymore’s judicial mind, My res- 


Oosses: . 
possess Mr before I had read his letter 


olution was settled 


through. 
The mail to France crossed the frontier the 


next dat. ‘There was a place for me, under the 
protection of the conductor, I chése to take it. 
Without consulting 4 living creature—rash as 


usual, headlong as usual—I took it. 
? 
[TO BE OONTINUED. ] 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


FEBRUARY. 


Wednesday, 10.—Ash-Wednesday. 
Sunday, 14.—First Sunday in Lent. 
Wednesday, 17. ) 

Friday, 19. » Ember- Days. 

Saturday, 20). } 

Sunday, 21.—Second Sunday in Lent. 
Wednesday, 24.—St. Matthias. 

Sunday,  %8.—Third Sunday in Lent. 


MARCH. 
Sunday, 7.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 14.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 21.—Sunday before Easter. 
Thursday, %.—Annunciation B, Vv. M, 
Friday, 26.—Good- Friday. 


Saturday, 27.—Easter-Even. 
Sunday,  %8.—Easter-Day. 


Tae death of Canon Kine@siey will be felt al- 
most as much in our own country as in England. 
Hlis recent visit to the United States greatly en- 
larged the circle of his American friends. His 
numerous works in verse and prose have been 
quickly republished and eagerly read here. He 
was no orator, and yet a popular preacher; his 
sermons in Westminster Abbey were listened to 
by large congregations. Though a Church dig- 
nitary, he had all his life been engaged in the 
work of raising up the poor and the lowly. He 
was a lover of his kind, and had a heart full of 
sweet charity for all men. Few leaders of opin- 
ion will be more missed in England than CHARLes 
KINGSLEY, 


The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions have sent a third missionary, 
the Rev. Joun Epwakps, to Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico. This is the field within the bounds of which 
Mr. STEPHENS was murdered. Messrs. Wart- 
kINS and MORGAN are the two missionaries al- 
ready on the ground. 

The receipts of the American Board for the 
frst third of the present financial year were 
151,604, an advance of $21,372 over the same 
period of the year preceding. 


The Christian Register gives, from a Leipsic 

aper, a very touching account of the funeral of 
the eminent Biblical scholar. The 
company in attendance was very large, “ includ- 
ing the military and civil authorities, the pro- 
fessors of the university, the societies of students, 
the trades and guilds of the city—conspicuous 
among them the booksellers—and a great con- 
course of citizens generally.’’ The services last- 
ei forthree hours. At TiscHENDORF’s house an 
address was delivered by his pastor and friend, 
Dr. AHLFIELD; he was followed by Professor 
KAHMis, author of the History of Protestantism 
in Germany, and TISCHENDORF’S intimate asso- 
ciate in university life. At the grave the mourn- 
ers were encircled by the university students, 
and another address was delivered by Professor 
LutTuarpt. Answering choirs of students sang 
appropriate songs, when the services were closed 
with another address. TiscHENDORF is described 
as a modest and simple-hearted man, who won 
the love of all who knew him. 


One ofthe Presbyterian contributions to the 
Centennial Celebration next year will be a statue 
to the memory of the Rev. JoHN WITHERSPOON, 
President of the College of New Jersey, and one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. On Monday, January 25, a public meet- 
ing was held in the Tenth Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, te further this scheme. Colonel 
J. Ross SNowpen, of the Assembly's committee, 
stated that $5000 would be needed at once to 
commence the work. 


An important meeting was held in Calcutta in 
November for the purpose of forming an East 
Indian branch of the Liberation Society. Thir- 
ty ministers and pastors were present, represent- 
ing the Baptist, Congregationalist, English Wes- 
leyan, American Methodist, and Scotch Free 
Churches, A carefully prepared paper was read 
by the Rev. J. ALLEN, of Dacca, on the expedien- 
cy of maintaining a church establishment in In- 
dia. A resolution was offered declaring it to be 
desirable that efforts be made to separate tife 
church from the state, and, after a full discus- 
sion, Was unanimously adopted. A committee 
wus appointed to consider how best to carry 
out the proposal, and instructed to report at a 
future inceting. 


In an address at Birmingham, January 25, to 
his constituents, Mr. Joan Bricut spoke strong- 
ly against the connection of church and state 
in England. According to the cable report, he 
pointed to the divisions among the clergy and 
bishops, condemned the excessive Church rev- 
enues, the appointment of clergymen by private 
patronage, and the sale of livings. The Church 
of England alone among Protestant denomina- 
tions furnished numerous converts to Rome. 
[In conclusion, he did not ask his hearers to de- 
clare for disestablishment; he would only ask 
them to consider the question as reasonable be- 
ings. He declined to enter upon an agitation 
to hasten disestablishment. but that would be a 
great day for freedom, Protestantism, and Chiris- 
tianity which would see the full, free disestab- 
lishment of the Church. The next day the Mar- 
quis of Hartington replied at Lewes to Mr. 
Briont. He expressed the opinion that the 
English people were not prepared for disestab- 
lishment. 


The incidental testimonies which we from 
time to time receive of the success of new meth- 
ods adopted by the government for Christianiz- 
ing apd er the Indians are very satisfac- 
tory. Acommittee appointed by the Presbytery 


of Oregon to examine the condition of the Warm 
Spring Indians reports that ‘‘ many of them are 
well advanced in the arts of civilized life, living 
in comfortable houses, and having good teams, 
wagons, and farming implements, and cultiva- 
ting the soil almost as successfully as their white 
neighbors. Their children are going to school 
and learning our language. Most of them read 
and write, and have made considerable progress 
in geography and arithmetic.’’ 

he Warm Spring Indians are not quite 800 in 
number; a Presbyterian Church has been organ- 
ized among them of thirty members. 


Some of the Sisters of Charity who had been 
expelled from Mexico, and were on their way to 
France, were arrested at Vera Cruz for the ab- 
duction of a young girl. The girl, who testified 
that the Sisters were forcing her to go with 
them, has been restored to her parents. The 
women of Guanajudto have issued a protest 
against the expulsion of the Sisters fromthe 
country. 

The Pope has appointed the year 1875 to be 
a year of jubilee. Years of jubilee aré in the 
Church seasons of special grace, which is grant- 
ed to all the faithful who perform certain spirit- 
ual exercises. It is the crown of the system of 
indulgences. The last was held in 1825, and 
there should have been another in 1550, but the 
troubled condition of the Church prevented. 


The King of Sweden has signed a bill recently 
passed by the Swedish Parliament enabling wom- 
en, by means of a marriage contract, to retain 
the control of their property. A large number 
of the clergy opposed the bill on the ground 
that as Christ is tee head of the Church, the 
man is the head of his household, and that equal- 
ity between man and wife is therefore abnormal. 

The facts have been noted that in Franklin, 
Massachusetts, the Congregationalist, Baptist, 
and Universalist churches united in the exer 
cises of the ‘“‘ Week of Prayer,’ and that in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, one of the union meetings of the 
sanie week was held in a Universalist church, 
and led by a Methodist. 


The President of Chili and his supporters are 
endeavoring to obtain the separation of church 
and state. They desire alao to establish civil 
marriage, the civil registration of births and 
deaths, and to place the cemeteries under the 
control of civil officers. Large meetings in sup- 
port of the government have been held all over 
the country. During the recent session of the 
Chilian Congress the ultramOntane Senators se- 
cured the rejection of a clause in the reformed 
penal code which ordered severe punishment to 
be inflicted on all who interfered, by word or 
deed, with any form of worship permitted in the 
republic. The Church of Rome is at present the 
ouly one recoguized by the constitution. 

A call has been made for a Conference of all 
the Christian missionaries now laborifg in Chi- 
na, to be similar in ita objects to the Conference 
which was held in Allahabad, India. October, 
1876, is named.as the time and Shanghai as the 
lace of the Conference. The call issued sets 
forth that ‘‘if the missionaries In China could 


see the way to the adoption of common plans,, 


common school-books, common translations, 
and the preparation of a definite course of sel- 
entific works, and by a well-arranged division 
of labor could vigorously carry out the meas- 
ures agreed upon, it is clear such action would 
greatly aid the elevation of the people, and pro- 
mote the glory of God.”’ 


The Church Times, the Anglo-Catholic organ, 
still continues to speak emphatically for dises 
tablishment. In a recent article it says: **‘ We 
have always held that establishment is, and al 
ways has been, nothing but a hinderance. The 
honors and emoluments, the dignities and the 

ositions of power, which belong to a state 

shurch are not for us; and we are actually told 
that though we erect our own buildings and find 
our owu revenues, we are making use of the en- 
dowments and the prestige of a national insti- 
tution for our private ends! Disestablishment 
has no terrors for us. We should hardly feel 
it as an evil at all; and the moment it came, at 
least nine-tenths of the calumpies, misrepresen- 
tations, and mistakes against which we have to 
struggle would melt into thin air. If we have 
not taken up the cause, and if we do not take 
it up now, it is from pure unselfishness and a 
desi~e to shield our bitter enemies from the trib- 
ulation and woe that Mr. MIaLL would bring 
upon them.”’ 


Joun Newman's reply to Mr. Giap- 
STONE has appeared, and is already republished 
in this country. He accepts the decrees of the 
Vatican Council, but is very far from exhibiting 
the aggressive spirit of Archbishop MANNING, 
or asserting the claims of the Church as offen- 
sively as Monsignor Carpet, He seems to have 
both these distinguished leaders in his mind 
when he says, “‘There are some among us 
who, having done their best to set the house 
on fire, leave to others the task of putting out 
the flames.’’ Were he a soldier or sailor in her 
Majesty's service, he would not, against his con- 
science, obey an order of the Pope directing him 
to quit that service. He limits the papal infal- 
libility ‘‘to matters speculative,’’ and believes 
that the Pope's “ prerogative of authority is no 
infallibility in laws, commands, or measures.”’ 


A canon (Von RicuTHoveN) in Breslan who 
declared himself in favor of Old Catholicism, 
without withdrawing from the Church, was ex- 
communicated by the Bishop of Breslau. As he 
continued to receive his salary as canon from the 
state, the chapter of the cathedral lately peti- 
tioned the German government to deprive him 
of his living. This the government refused to 
do, on the ground that Old Catholics hold the 
same relation to the state as other Catholics. 


The Rev. R. Toomas,>of Wycliffe Chapel, En- 
gland, has accepted an invitation to become pas- 
tor of the Harvard Church, Boston. 


There is no abatement of the great success of 
Messrs. Moopy and SanKEey to be chronicled as 
yet. At the last of the meetings held in Man- 
chester Mr. Moopy delivered an addgess in aid 
of a proposal to purchase at a cost Of £30,000 a 
building for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion of that city. A large sum was collected on 
the spot. The two evangelists proceeded next to 
Shetheld. The arrangements for that city had 
been nearly broken up by the threat of an in- 
cumbent to prosecute, in the event of a house- 
to-Louse Visitation, any one who intruded into 
his parish. The Episcopal clergy thereupon 
withdrew from the committee of arrangements, 
and Messrs. Moopy and Sankey declined to go 
to Sheffield. The matter was, however, com- 
promised by the abandonment of the scheme 
of house-to-house visitation. Of the opening 
meeting the Sheftield /ndependent says: ** Fully 
a quarter of an hour before the time announced 
for the services the lower room was filled to 
overtiowing, and the enthusiastic though deep- 
ly reverential feeling that pervaded the audience 
was manifested by the hearty manner in which 
they sang several American bymus befofe the 
arrival of Messrs. Moopy and Sankey.”’ With 
each successive meeting the crowds increased, 
until they became so large that the hall could 
contain no more than a part of the vast num- 
bers who sought adfhittance. The impression 
made by Mr. Moopy can be gathered from the 
following description, which we take from an 
English paper: “ He is not an attractive man in 
his person, being short, thick-necked, and a lit- 
tle bronzed—not unlike a sea-captain, His enun- 
ciation is not very distinct, so that bearers at a 
little distance from him lose much of what he 
suys. He does not affect elegance. He deals 
largely in illustration, is intensely emotional, 
and now and again treats his hearers to the broad 
humor of his countrymen.”” From Sheffield the 
two evangelists proceed to Liverpool, where uh 
buildiny capable at accommodating 10.000 per- 
sonsts in preparation for their use. It will cost 
£7000. Here they will spend a month. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Not long ago we gave our readers an item in regard 
to the present prosperity of common schools in Rus- 
sia, and the proposed plan of compulsory education 
which had been brought before the Privy Council at 
St. Petersburg. In connection with the subject of 
general education in Russia, some information given 
by a correspondent of the London Times in reggrd 
to schools for girls in St. Petersburg will be interét- 
ing. There are now in the Russian capital city eight 
‘“oymnasia,” or girle’ day-echools, one of which is a 
preparatory echool for girls under ten. The whole 
number of pupils is 800. The cost of tuition is fifty 
or sixty rubles a year for each scholar. The govern- 
ment pays one-fourth of the expenses of the schoola, 
In these institutions children of all classes mingle free- 
ly together, but the mayority are from the middle ranks, 
They dress plainly, and each pupil is required to make 
her own clothes, needle-work being compulsory in all 
the achoola. The regular course of instruction occu- 
pies seven years. All are tanght the French and Ger- 
man languages, but English is an optional stady. The 
buildings are roomy and well arranged, and in the 
largest of these extablishments tlrere are pupils. 
There seem to be an ample supply of professors and 
teachers, and in some,if not all, of the schools those 
of different religious belief receive religious instruc- 
tion twice a week from clergymen of their own faith. 

A remarkable experiment has been tried, or rather 
ja being tried,in St. Petersburg in regard to the med- 
ical education of women. For the past three years 
two hundred and forty young women have been pur- 
suing a regular course of study (lasting four years) at 
the Academy of Medicine. They are instructed by 
regular professors, but in classes separate from the 
young men. These pupils come from all parts of the 
empire, their expenses being chiefly paid by the dis- 
tricts they represent, the condition being that after 
graduating they will practice their profession in those 
districts. What the result of this experiment will be 
remains to be seen, but certainly St. Petersburg gives 
excellent educational facilities to girls and young 
women, and the general beneficial effect can not [ail 
to be felt throughout the whole of Russia. 


Preliminary calculations made at Greenwich, En- 
gland, on data obtained during the recent transit of 
Venus indicate that we are something like 3,000,000 
miles nearer the aun than we used to be—or, rather, 
than astronomers formerly computed, At that. rate, 
we shall fall into the sun before long. Exact calcula- 
tions will doubtless modify this alarming conclusion. 


Lt Is estimated that about forty thousand Northern- 
ers will visit Florida before spring. Many have al- 
ready gone. Well, the roses and japonicas are in 
bloom there, and the strawberries are half ripe. 


In a cause involving the value of the france in in- 
voices of foreign goods, which was recently tried in 
Washington, Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court, 
gave the opinion that the meaning of the following 
statite was unmistakable: ‘* The value of foreign coin, 
as expressed in the money of account of the United 
States, shall be that of the pure metal of such coin of 
the standard value.” According to thia rule the French 
franc, compared with United States coin, is worth nine 
teen centa, three mills, as ascertained by the Superin- 
tendent of the Mint, and published by the Treasury. 


Of the 172 patients received into the Binghamton 
Inebriate Asylum during 1574, 152 were users of to- 
bacco in some form. Sixty-five had received an aca- 
demic education, and twenty-eight a collegiate one. 


Among the California salmon planted in the Des 
Moines River, lowa, is one fish with two heads, and 
another which has two tails, 

Very curions it ie number of people who 
crosseJ bridge on January 23. A 
Brooklyr informe its readers that “* be- 
tween two > “three hundred” crossed the bridge; a 
New York paper says “‘about five thousand persons” 
passed over on the ice; while a third journal remarks, 
‘It is estimated that twenty thousand persons crossed 
safely upon the temporary structure.” Quite a differ- 
ence! Which shall we belicve? What a pity some- 
body did not actually count the daring pedestrians! 


Avalanches are reported from the Rocky Mountains. 
In Nevada, a party of Chinamen were cutting wood 
upon the mountain slopes when a snow-elide awept 
over them, and half of them perished. Near Salt Lake 
City also miners working on the slope have been bur- 
ied in the sliding snow. - 


Might there not be a society formed"o rescue the 
children of wealthy parents from the cruelty of being 
in bondage to fine clothes? Many a little girl is de- 
prived of all comfort in her play lest she should soil 
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her frock or tear her tine garments. Many a boy is 
mest uncomfortably restricted in all boyish sport be. 
caase he is scolded if his handsome trowsers get mud- 
dy, or a rent appears in his too fine jacket. Children 
want to run and jump and tumble about, and unnec- 
essary restraints imposed upon them become so many 
chains,which are nene the lees burdénsome because 
they chance to be golden. For common wear, even 
the children of the rich should be alldwed such clothes 
as will leave them free to enjoy child life without the 
apprehension of “ spoiling” them forever harging over 
their beads. 


The present season has proved very trying to per- 
sons with weak lungs. It is stated that there are now 
a greater number of patients in the New York City 
Hospital who are sufferiug from afiections of the 
lunge than during apy wiuter for several years, 


During the severely cold term which occurred about 
the middle of January the Commiszioners of City 
Works in Brooklyn became apprehensive that there 
migl.t be awaterfamine. It appeared that on some of 
the coldest days there was an extraordinary consump- 
tion of Ridgewood water, explainable only on the sup- 
position that bonusekeepers kept the water flowing 
lest it might freeze in and burst the pipes. Special 
cautions and instructions in regard to the use of wa- 
ter were made public by the Commissioners, 


Some years ago a curions plant was discovesed, 
whose fragrant white flowers were produced_uander- 
neath the leaves, suspended, as it were, from the mid- 


rib. For some time its structure was not understood ; . 


bnt recently a distinguished European botanist bas 
found a very simple explanation of this pecuiiarity. 
The flower stem has simply grown to the midrib in 
early4ife, and so perfectly as to seem part of the mid- 
rib. Jt has grown_up from the axil of a lower leaf 
until it reached and attached iteelf to the under sur- 
face of the one above. Other inatances are mentioned 
of fleral organe which are first formed separately, but 
afterward adhere more or less —— to other parts 
of the plant. 


In 1873 there were reported in England no less than 
281,400 art pupils im the various schools tor «pecial in- 
struction in art. 


Heinrich von Treitschke, the historian, succeeded 
admirably as a member of the German Parliament, al- 
though entirely deaf. He mingled freely in the de- 
bates, made excellent speeches, and answered hie ad- 
versnries’ attacks as readily as apy of his colleagues. 
He was able thus to take part in the discussions not 
by use of finger-language, nor by reading the motion 
of a speaker's lips, but by the services of a friend who 
acted as an amanuensis or reporter, writing down, 
word for word, every speech delivered in the House, 


In the early part of this century college students 
were accustomed to wear caps and gowns; but the at- 
termpt made in some of our colleges te revive this old 
style does not meet with general approbation. In 
fact, some students have made themseives quite ridic- 
ulous by their effort in this Zirection. 

= 


About Christmas-time some valuable art treasures 
were unearthed in the ruins which cover much of the 
site of ancient Rome. Workmen had been employed 
in clearing away debris for the purpose of leveling 
the streeta newly marked out gpon the Esquiline. 
They were digging among the ruina of an ancient edi- 
fice, situated within the limits of the Villa Palombara, 
where many works of art have been fonnd. The first 
piece of sculpture discovered was a head of Venus of 
pure Parian marble; afterward a bust of Commodus, 
two Tritons, a statue of Bacchna, and two draped fe- 
male statues, The bod¥ of the Venus was also found 
later. All these works of art are believed to be of great 
value, but the gem of the collection is the Venus, as 
it is called. It is thought to be a copy from a master- 
piece. 


Coughing In charch is often a serious annoyance to 
the cougher and to the hearera. Coughing seems in- 
voluntary, yet it is really much under the control of 
the will. It RB related of the famous Scoteh preacher, 
Dr. M‘Crie, that one Sunday, during the service, he 
was much annoyed by the incesaant coughing, and the 
audience evidently shared his annoyanee, Suddenly 
he stopped in the middle of a sentence. Every eye 
turned to the pulpit in wonder, and for a ful] minute 
there was absolute silence. The doctor then aaid, 


good-humoredly, “‘1 see, my friends, you can be quict * 


when I am quiet.” There was little coughing during 
the remainder of the service. 


An bowa City man recently sawed out a cake of ico 
that had frozen in it a basa, perfect to the end of its 
flius. 


Snow blockades are reported on the Weatern rail- 
ways, which have caused much suffering among pas- 
sengers.. The extreme cold weather added greatly to 
the discomfort produced by a meagre supply of tood 
and lack of water. Snow was melted for drinking 
water, and also to supply the locomotives, 

The director of the Royal Gallery degli Uffizi, at 
Florence, has just published a curious work on Mi- 


chael Angelo, founded on documents formerly in- 


the possession of the Buonarotti family, but which 
have been placed at the dispesal of the publisher. 
These consist of 700 letters in Michael Angelo’s own 
handwriting, 1400 others from the most celebrated aat- 
ista of hia time, and others coming from popes, princes, 
or private persons, and papers relating to all the con- 
tracta in connection with his paiatings, bearing smal! 
sketches from his own hand. 


If a flesh-wonnd is painful, it is said the pafn will be 
quickly relieved by sprinkling common brown sugar 
over burning coals, and holding the wounded part in 
the smoke drising. 


A Milwaukee paper gives an account of a musical 
prodigy who was six years old last month. When only 
two years old this baby, who bears the pet name of 
“ Cherrie,” would play correctly upon the piano any 
simple air that was first played to her. She has re- 
ceived no inetruction upon the piano since, but has 
continaed to play, after her own fashion. She does 
not appear to pay any attention to her hands, or to 
the piano, bat in the most playful mood will perform 
difficult passages from operas and other music, her 
little fingers seeming to do their work without any vo- 
lition on her part. Her parents have wisely concluded 
not to force her musical powers antil she ie old enough 
to receive thorough instruction; but it is probable 
that little “‘ Cherrie” will some time make a etir in the 
wusical world, 
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ON THE DOOR-STEP. 


We were sitting on the door-step— 
[ remember it so well; 
She was half in shadow hidden, 
Save where the moonlight fell, 
And on the dear head resting, 
With its wavy, soft brown hair, 
Made more than ever lovely 
The face I thought so fair. 


I know we talked but little, 
And at last, beneath the stone, 
We heard the cricket chirping 
So clearly al] alone, 
Till my heart had mustered courage 
‘To tel] her, then and there, < 
How for her sweet sake truly 
‘Twould all things do and dare. 


Then came the soft, shy answer, 

' As her shining eyes drooped low: 

“My heart is mine no longer ; 
"Twas yielded long ago!” 

And even as she — me 
To misery and 

The soft cheeks filled ‘with dimples, 
Gathering o'er and oer again. 


How well I now remember 
That, tarning fast away; 
I would not heed the whisper 
That softly bade me stay, 
Till, at the low gate turning, 
Her face once more to see, | 
I saw the tear-drops shining 
In the eyes that followed me. 


Ah! then, with heart fast beating, 
> To her side I turned again. 
**Oh, tell me, Madge, my darling, 
Has my Jove been all in vain? 
You do not love another? 
Your words were only play? 
Look up, and answer truly— 
Madge, must I go away?” 


Again the dimples gathered, 
Yen while the moon's pure light 
Betrayed the tears still shining 
Like dew-drops soft and bright. 
**My heart is mine no longer; 
I have gwen it, ‘tis true: 
Why could you not have waited ? 
Because—ah! I meant you!” 


PEACE—INSECURE AND SECURE. 


Mr. Nast’s vigorous and timely cartoons on 
our opening pages strikingly illustrate the dan- 
gers to which the President called the attention 
of Congress in his message of January °0 on our 
sea-coast defenses. ‘The urgent necessity for ef- 
fective legislation on the armament of fortifica- 
tions and the more é@fficient equipment of our 
navy must be apparent to every one who has paid 
attention to the gigantic progress made by Eu- 
ropean nations in this direction. Unreflecting 
persons are apt to regard the army and navy as 
expensive luxuries in timé of peace, as if an ef- 
ficient military and naval service could be impro- 
vised in case of war as easily as a town- meeting 
could be organized. Our happy situation, pro- 
tected by the broad Atlantic aguinst foreign inva- 
sion, precludes the necessity of such an immense 
standing army as Germany, France, Russia, and 
Austria are each compelled to maintain. No 
European nation would be guilty of the madness 
of attempting to invade this country. But in the 
event of a war withsa foreign naval power the 
whole extent of our sea-coast might be ravaged 
by a hostile fleet, our sea-board cities blockaded 
or captured, and an incalculable amount of dam- 
age inflicted upon our commerce for want of the 
preparations which the President recommends. 


It appears from the report of the Chief of Ord- 


nance that the armament of our coast fortifica- 
tions would be about as serviceable against the 
iron-clad ships of England, or even of Spain, as 
the wooden guns in Mr. Nast’s cartoon. We 
are behind every other nation in this respect. 
We have strong forts with guns a Spanish iron- 
clad would laugh at; and a fort, as the Chief of 
Ordnance justly says, without its armament is 
not a-fort at all. Cannon can not be purchased 
ready-made in market; they have to be manu- 
factured at large cost and under special facilities 
and conditions. ‘This can only be done in time 
of peace, aud is a means of preserving peace, al- 
though 4 preparation for war. 


DR. LAMBERT. 


Near the city of Valmont, about half a mile 
from the New Gate, on the road to Florissant, 
stands an old stone house rather the worse for 
age, but still quite habitable. 

The chief feature of that venerable dwelling is 
the outside staircase by which the second story 
is reached. At the top of these stairs is a wide 
landing-place, surrounded by an iron balustrade, 
and almost filled with green boxes, in which 
bloom profusely a variety of bright and fragrant 
flowers. 

But what first attracts attention to the place is 
a belt of small arbors and summer-houses, each 
surrounded by a narrow flower bed. These green 
retreats are furnished with tables and seats, and 
look very cozy and inviting. 

The owner of this quiet yet cheerful abode 
was a Miss Morette, fair and forty and reason- 


* ably fat; rather short in stature ; quick, bright, 


and apparently happy, as she deserved to be, for 
she spent her whole life in doing good. 
Miss Morette was not very rich, but she used 


“to say that when there is enough for two there is 
‘enough for twelve; it only needed good man- 


agement and wise economy. She practiced the 


- 


» **kiss the ground she trod 


household. 


economy upon herself, and gave to others the 
benefit of the management. 

That second story, with the flowery stairs, was 
devoted to hospitality. During the whole sum- 
mer it was filled with visitors—old ladies who 
needed sunshine, tired seamstresses who needed 
rest, young girls and children who needed fresh 
air and country milk. ‘These were Miss Mo- 
rette’s guests. And as she kept-but one servant, 


‘and did not allowher invalids to work too much, 


her own hands were seldom idle. 

Besides her home duties, she had many out- 
door patients to attend to. Early every. morn- 
ing she filled two covered baskets with fruit and 
flowers, and immediately after her frugal break- 
fast she started for the city with a basket on each 
arm, walking briskly, and singing to herself as 
she went. When she reached the city she thread- 
ed her way quietly through the narrowest of its 
many narrow streets, and for a while only short 
glimpses of her small person could be had as she 
flitted from house to house. 

In one of her visitations Miss Morette heard 
that in the next tenement a poor widow had been 
taken suddenly ill and was supposed to be dying. 
She went to see her, and found her, as had been 
reported, evidently near her end. 

The poor woman was greatly distressed at the 
thought of leaving her child unprotected. ‘‘I 
don't care for myself,” she said, ** but I can’t 
bear to have her go 40 the hospital.” 

‘*Of course not,” said Miss Morette. ‘* She 
is a very pretty child ; but what makes her look 
so pale 7” 


** Rickets,” groaned the woman. ‘‘ She is six 


years old, for all she looks so small. And think 
of her going to the hospital !”” 
‘*She need not go to the hospital. I will take 


her myself. I live in the country, and I will 
take good care of her. Will you give her to 
me?’ asked Miss Morette, with tears in her 
eyes. 

‘The dying woman blessgd and thanked her; 
she was willing to die now. 

** Suzette,” said Miss Morette to her faithful 
servant, “‘ lam going to bring here a lovely little 
girl. She is sick and an orphan, so we must take 
her.”’ 

Suzette was quite willing. She adored her 
mistress, and had often expressed a desire to 
But more im- 
portant duties had always prevented her from 
putting that wish into action, and scrubbing the 
floors had been her nearest approach to that ideal 
form of worship. 

‘The next day the motherless child was brought 
to her new home, and became the pet of the 
She had the face of an angel, but 
she was weak and sickly. 

‘** Country air will do mach for her,” said Miss 
Morette to herself, *‘ and if art could assist na- 
ture, [| am certain she would soon get well. But 
good doctors are such expensive blessings!” 

The kind little lady was in the habit of pre- 
scribing for her family patients. Her father had 
been a physician, and had left her, besides all his 
books, a recipe for making pills of such miracu- 
lous virtues that they, or the fear of them, had 
never yet failed to cure any disease. 

But this was a different case, and required a 
different treatment. So having passed in review 
all the physicians of Valmont, Miss Morette 
made up her mind to consult Dr. Lambert. 

She arrayed herself in her best dress—a brown 
foulard silk with white dots, a cherry-colored 
crape shawl that had belonged to her mother, 
and a respectable white straw bonnet trimmed 
with brown. Thus becomingly attired, she de- 
parted one fine June morning, holding a brown 
parasol in one hand, and in the other a purple 
velvet reticule containing her knitting; for she 
might have to wait, and time was too precious to 
be lost. 

Every body in Valmont knew Dr. Lambert, 
and could relate his history, with variations, but 
it was generally acknowledged that he was “San 
original.” 

His reputation as a physician was great. Yet, 
although he was only a little over fifty, he had 
almost given up his profession, and practiced 
only when it suited him. But it was difficult to 
tell when it would suit him, for he was capricious, 
and took strong likes or dislikes to people with- 
out any apparent reason. 

He was not partial to the fair sex, and seldom 
consented to take a woman under his care unless 
she was poor. ‘This peculiarity was accounted 
for by the romantic supposition that he had been 
deceived in early youth by the woman he loved. 
The only thing people did not agree upon was 
the selection of the faithless one. 

Whatever the doctor might have been in his 
youth, he was now ugly, cross, and crusty. Yet 
there were those among his patients who thought 
him an angel of kindness. ‘To his honor be it 
said, these were poor people, who did not pay, 
and who sorely tried the short patience of their 
beloved doctor by their long explanations and 
senseless fear of death. 

The only intimate friend of Dr. Lambert was 
his dog Fido. They went every where together, 
and on fine afternoons the doctor and his dog 
might always be seen sitting at the window, look- 
ing at what happened in the street, and exchan- 
ging opinions thereupon ; for the doctor serious- 
ly believed that Fido understood what was said 
to him, and that he made distinct and very sensi- 
ble remarks upon all subjects worth diS§ussing. 
And no one had ever dared to contradict the 
doctor. 

Miss Morette arrived at the top of the steep 
street in which the nobility of Valmont chiefly 
congregate, and where Dr. Lambert had lived 
for a period of thirty years. She rang the bell 
of a large stone house, of which he o¢cupied the 
second floor, and was admitted info the ante- 
chamber by the doctor’s housekeeper. 

Jeannette had shared the vicissitudes of do- 


mestic life with the doctor during twenty-five | 


years. She was acquainted with his ways, and 
declared on all proper occasions that he was the 
best and kindest of masters. 

‘*Can I see the doctor ?” asked Miss Morette, 
with an engaging smile. 

That smile reached Jeannette’s heart, and she 
became instantly confidential. “J am afraid 
not, ma'am. ‘This is one of his bad days, so to 
speak, and he wouldn't be easy to deal with. Is 
it for yourself, ma’am ?” 

**No; it is for a little girl, and I want to see 
him so much!”, 

‘** Well, you might try, if it is an urgent case. 
But it won't be pleasant for you; he is rather 
cross this morning.” 

**Oh, I do not mind that at all,” said Miss 
Morette, cheerfully ; ‘* it will not hurt me.” 

**No, ma’am; it is all bark and no bite. 
Only don’t look as af you were afraid of him, for 
he can't bear that.”’ 

Then she knocked at the doctor’s dvor. 

** Come in,” said a sonorous voice. 

Jeannette insinuated her head within the room. 
** It is a lady to consult you about a child, Sir.” 

There was no answer. Taking silence for 
consent, Jeannette gently pushed Miss Morette 
into the lion's den. 

The doctor was seated at his desk, in one cor- 
ner of the room, reading. He geither turned 
his head nor spoke; he seemed buried’ in his 
book. Miss Morette walked quietly to a green 
sofa, seated herself upon it, unpinned her shawl, 
took out her work, and began to knit. 

Fido came up to her, and the smell of her 
dress being pleasant to his nose, he tried her 
hand. <A few dumb civilities were exchanged 
between them, after which Fido stretched him- 
self at Miss Morette’s feet and continued his 
nap. 

When the doctor got tired of reading he be- 
gan to write, which he did with great vigor and 
a loudly scratching pen. 

About fifteen minutes had passed in this way, 
when Miss Morette suddenly broke the silence. 
‘**Oh dear!” she exclaimed, piteously. 

** What's the matter? Are you sick?” asked 
the doctor, gruffly. 

*“ No, indeed, Sir.” 

‘* Then why do you disturb me ?” 

‘*[ am sorry. I did not mean to speak, but 
I dropped a stitch just as I was taking up the 
heel, and— But I don't suppose you know any 
thing about knitting stockings.” 

Then the doctor turned round and looked at 
his visitor. He saw a plump little figure, a face 
still fresh and fair, two small clouds of short 
grayish curls, and two blue eyes that met his 
with a smile. Her clothes were old-fashioned, 
but not cheap. She was neither rich nor poor, 
neither old nor young, neither bold nor yet 
afraid. ‘The doctor did not know whether to be 
cross or not. 

**So you have taken the trouble to come here 
to tell me I did not know any thing about stock- 
ings ?’’ Dr. Lambert spoke sneeringly, but his 
small yellow-brown eyes twinkled pleasantly\un- 
der their bushy eyebrows. 

‘* No, Sir; [came to speak to you about a 
little girl. And as I have interrupted you, per- 
haps you might hear me now, and then I can go 
away.” 

And without waiting for an answer, Miss Mo- 
rette stated the case as briefly as possible. 

‘*Pooh! It is nothing,” said, the doctor. 
**Give her plenty of milk and fresh air, and she 
will get well.” 

**Yes, Sir. But I should like to have you 
look at her.” 

y Do you suppose I cure people by looking at 
them 

of Sir. But you might see—” 

** Ah, yes—see! That is the way with all 
women; they always want you to see. But I, 
madam, have no time to waste upon sight-seeing. 
Where do you live?” 

‘** Not very far, Sir; only half a mile—” 

**Half a mile! Do you think I would walk 
half a mile on such a hot day to see any body ?”’ 

‘“It is not so hot after you have passed the 
bridges, because there are so many trees. It is 
on the road to Florissant, the third house on the 
ipft from the Green Road. And perhaps you 
might ride—” 

‘* Perhaps I might. Allow me to say, how- 
ever, that I am still able to walk. But I will 
not go so far. I have notime., And I wifl not 
go anyway,” said the doctor, working himself 
into a little storm. 

Miss Morette gathered up her knitting, and 
asked, serenely, **Do I owe you any thing, 
Sir! 

‘*No, madam, no. I am happy to say that 
you owe me nothing. I wish you good-day.” 

Miss Morette returned home, somewhat dis- 
appointed, but greatly interested. ‘* What a 
strange man he is,” she thought. ‘‘ He is so 
terribly cross, and yet he has such warm, bright 
eyes, as if there was so much goodness in him, 
somewhere, if you could only get at it!” 

That same afternoon, while Miss Morette was 
bending. over her flowers, she heard the click of 
the garden gate, then a long shadow projected 
itself across the flower bed, and a gruff voice 
above her said, ‘* Where is that child 7” 

She arose quickly. Dr. Lambert stood before 
her. Without expressing her surprise, she led 
him to the house, and introdaced the child. 
‘*This is my little Pauline, doctor.” 

The doctor tried his best to be cross, but he 
could not do it. Pauline’s levely face, framed in 
soft golden curls, her great pathetic black eves, 
had a power and charm which no one could 
withstand. He examined her in silence, wrote 
a short prescription, and then said, 

**She will get well. All she really needs is 
plenty of sleep, good food, and pure air. ‘These 
you can probably give her.” 

“Yes, Sir; our food is simple, but good." 

** All the better for being simple. L suppose 


you would like to feed her on ice-cream and port- 
wine ?” 

-**T would if I could afford it. 
her appetite.” 

**No doubt it would, but she can do without 
them.” 

As the doctor did not seem in a hurry to go, 
Miss Morette showed him her garden, of which 
she was very proud. 

** What are those things for?” asked the doc- 
tor, pointing to the semicircle of summer-houses. 

‘They are little greeneries for my old ladies 
to sit in.” 
** They look like a menagerie.” 

**Do they? I think they look very pretty. 
You see, they are surrounded by little flower- 
beds, with plenty of mignonette. I think the 
smell of mignonette is good for people.” 

As she spoke she picked a few sprigs of her 
favorite flower and-gave them to the doctor, and 
as he did not seem to know what to do with them, 
she put them in his button-hole, as she had ofien 
done for her father. 

Perhape the smell of mignonette was good for 
the doctor, fur he became quiet and almost gentle. 

When they arrived at the gate, he asked, 

** Why do you keep this flock of old women? 
Do you think they will be grateful ?” 

**I do not know. But it dves me good; I 
enjoy it.”’ 

**Do you? Then you must be very happy.” 

**T am,” she replied, softly, almost reverently. 

Had she seen the lopk the doctor gave her, she 
would have been almost alarmed at the warmth 
of its kindness. But the innocent little lady was 
meditating a great mistake. 

** Doctor,” she said, ** 1 am very much obliged 
to you for coming! I dare not ask you to come 
again, aer~mey I go totell you when Pauline is 
better ? 

**Madam,” said the doctor, savagely, ‘‘I do 
not allow my patients to destroy the peace of my 
household. I do not wish to be constantly re- 
minded of them. And I have the honor to bid 
you farewell.” 

And he strode away, followed by Fido. 

The next day Miss Morette was seated at her 
window, holding Pauline on her lap, when a 
strange vision appeared before her astonisied 
eyes. Dr. Lambert, or his ghost, was walking up 
the garden path, with a large tin can in his hand 
and two long white parcels sticking out of his 
pockets and bobbing amiably on each side of him. 
After the fashion of ghosts, he entered without 
knocking. But it was a decidedly living and 
lively voice that said, 

** Come, bring me two saucers and two spouns. 
Be quick!” 

Miss Morette did as she was told, and the doc- 
tor opened the tin can. It contained some saw- 
dust and a smaller can filled with pink and white 
ice-cream, which he deposited in the two saucers. 

** Don't say any thing; eat it before wt is all 
melted. Bé quick!’ commanded the doctor, 
trying to look wicked. 

The ice-cream being disposed of, Dr. Lambert 
emptied his pockets. 

** Here is some port-wine, which you will please 
use generously, as thefe is plenty more where this 
comes from. And now that you have what you 
wanted, madam, I hope you will be more gra- 
cious than you were yesterday.” 

‘Miss Morette was so astonished at the doctor's 
doings that ‘nothing he could say had any power 
to rouse her. She was gracious, and nothing 
disturbed the peace of that visit. 

After this the doctor came every afternoon ; 
for, as he said, ‘*‘ the child must be fed.” 

Before the summer was over he had quarreled 
with every human being in the establisliment ex- 
cept little Pauline. He scolded the old women, 
he stormed at the children, he lauglied at Miss 
Morette’s pills, he declared Suzett@was a goore. 
Yet, in spite of all this, no one was afraid of 
him, and every body loved him. 

Miss Morette fought for her pills and her al- 
tars, undismayed by frowns and sneers. If there 
was one thing the doctor enjoved in his secret 
soul, it was good-natured contradiction, and Miss 
Morette gave him that pleasure unsparing!y wlien- 
ever it became necessary. 

As for little Pauline, she looked upon her old 
friend with the eyes of love. 
and so pretty!” she suid to him one dar. ‘The 
doctor knew he was not ‘‘ pretty.” and he had 
serious doubts about being ** good,” but he was 
deeply touched by the feeling that had inspired 
the words. 

When the cool days of autumn had sent away 
Miss Morette’s guests, Dr. Lambert's visits ac- 
quired a certain intimacy and friendliness that 
made them still more pleasant. He spent his 
afternoons in the little parlor, where a bright 
wood fire burned all day, and in that room lhe 
seemed to forget that his chief duty was to he 
cross. He played youthful games with Pauline 
and Fido, usually ending off with a touching 
representation of Red Riding-hood, in which the 
doctor, crowned with a red cap, greatly distin- 
guished himself as a naughty little girl, and meck-. 
ly submitted to being devoured by Pauline. 

While she took her nap he related to Miss 
Morette many an anecdote of his past life, and 
told her all his old jokes, which were as good as 
new to her. And she listened and laaghed, and 
sewed for the poor, with equal energy and enjuy- 
ment. 

But, alas! 

All that’s bright muat face, 
The brightest still the fleetest ; 
li that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when swectest.” 


It would coax 


One bright frosty December morning the doctor 
made his appearance in high spirits. come 
early bec ause I have something important to say 
to you,” he explained, 

‘* What is it?” asked Miss Morette, with a 
sudden prosentiment of evil. 

“Tt is this; I have thought of it for som 
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time, and this morning Jeannette and I came to 
an understanding. I have a great favor to ask 
you. I hope you will not refuse it. Will you 
jet me have Pauline for a little while ?” 

“Let you have Pauline? Of course not, 
Sir.” 

‘© Wait—wait till I tell you all. I would like 
to have her with me for two or three months. 
We would drive over every afternoon to see you. 
Jeannette is fond of children; she would take 
good care of her, and you would have a little 
rest. What do you think of my plan now ? 

‘*T do not need rest, Sir. I could not part 
from Pauline; her mother gave her to me on 
her death-bed, and I can not let her go.” 

‘‘ Don’t be obstinate and sentimental.” 

‘“My dear doctor, it is such a strange idea! 
What would you do with her? She would be a 
great trouble to you,” 

‘*She would be a great comfort. I am at- 
tached to her. I have neither kith nor kin, and 
I can be a good friend to her if you only had the 
sense to see og 

‘* But you are her friend now ; you can—” 

‘* Will vou let her come? Yes or no?” 

‘¢No,. Sir; I can not do that.” 

**Is it your last word ?” 

Tt is, Sir.” 

‘* Very well.” And the doctor left the house, 
slamming the doors severely. 

The next day came and went. Several other 
davs followed, but no doctor came with them. 
Three weeks had passed, and the doctor had 
made no sign. 

‘* Never mind,” whispered Miss Morette, as 
she kissed her little Pauline. 

But she minded very much; she minded so 
much that she wondered at herself... No real 
change had come over her life, yet every thing 
was changed, and had become stale, flat, and 
unprofitable. 

It was Christmas week. A light snow was 
softly falling, Pauline was taking her afternoon 
nap, and Miss Morette sat alone by the tire, 
sewing and thinking. Suddenly she heard a 
well-known and longed-for step. Her heart 
beat fast and faster, but she neither moved nor 
looked. 

Good-afternoon,” said Dr. Lambert. 

** Good-afternoon, Sir.” 

The doctor sat down in his accustomed arm- 
chair, and began to poke the fire. 

Are you all well?” 

** Very well, thank you. 
in the other room.” 

‘*it is a pretty cold day; winter is coming 
upon us in earnest.” 

But Miss Morette was too glad’to think of the 
weather, and she forgot to answer. 

Perhaps the doctor was glad too, or perhaps it 
was the light of the fire, but his eves shone very 
brightly, and his face had a peaceful, pleasant 
expression. Having enjoyed the silence long 
enough, he asked, 

‘*Didn't you wonder where I was all this 
time 

‘* We supposed you had gone out of town.” 

‘*Or out of the world, for all you cared, no 
doubt.” 

‘* We might have gone dut of the world too, 
you know.” 

' **¥es, so you might. Did you miss me ?” 

*“Wedid. Pauline was quite anxious about 
you,” 

" T gaid nothing about Pauline. I said did 
you miss me? Can you make a direct answer 
to a direct question ?” 

** Oh yes, indeed !” 

***Oh yes, indeed,’ what ?” 

‘“Ilow cross you are!” said Miss Morette, 
deliberately. 

‘*Cross,amI? I suppose you missed that ?” 

Tea, Sir.” 

‘Then you must be sorry I came back ?” 

The flannel garment upon which Miss Morette 
was engaged became refractory, and required all 
her skill and attention, so she lost that last re- 
mark. 

The doctor relapsed into silence. . Yet some- 
thing must have tickled him, for he smiled at the 
poker. At last he said, | 

**I came to ask your opinion on a serious sub- 
ject. Do you think I am too old to marry?” 

‘* That would depend on the age of your wife, 
Sir.” 

‘** Exactly. How very wise you are! Per- 
haps you think I am too cross to be a good hus- 
band ?” 

‘*'That would depend on your wife too. Per- 
haps she might like it.” 

‘** And why should she like it?” 

** She would if she liked you, I suppose.” 

‘Like! like! Who cares for liking? That 
leaves a man out in the cold, and a woman too. 
By-the-way, why did you not marry ?” 

‘** Oh, for several good reasons.” 

** State your reasons, if you please.” 

‘In the first place, I never had an offer. In 
the second place—” 

‘* That will do,” said the doctor. ‘‘ That suits 
me perfectly. I make you an offer now.” 

Miss Morette blushed a little, but she did not 
speak. 

‘* Why do you not answer me?” 

“* You have not said any thing.” 

“Then I will say something. 
you be my wite 7” 

‘** Because you want Pauline ?” 

** No, because I want you. Look at me.” 

Miss Morette looked at the doctor. She had 
always thought that his eves were beautiful, and 
the present investigation confirmed that opinion. 

** Well?” asked Dr. Lambert. 

** Well?” answered Miss Morette. 

And when Pauline had joined them, and the 
little group sat cozily by the fire, Fido wagged 
his tail in a way that said very plainly that, as 
far as he could see, every thing was well, and 
likely to remain so. 


Pauline is sleeping 


Madam, will 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THe New York Lyceum of Natural History 
bas appointed a committee to collect observa- 
tions in regard to the earthquake felt in this vi- 
cinity on December 10. As chairman. of this 
committee, Professor D. 8. Martin, of Rutgers 
College, in a recently published circular, re- 
quests that all persons who have knowledge re- 
lating to that event will please to inform him by 
letter in regard to any of the following points, 
especially the first two: 1, the place of observa- 
tion, and its height above tide-water, if known; 
2, the time of the shock; 3, the duration of the 
shock; 4, the nature of the motion felt; 5, the 
direction of the motion felt; 6, any other facts 
observed. 


A commendable enterprise has just been initi- 
ated in Chicago in the setting apart, by the South 
Park Commissioners, of sixty acres for the estab- 
lishment of botanical gardens, this space to be 
increased from time to time as occasion may 
require. The general management of affairs is 
in charge of the board, of which Mr. N. H. H1s- 
BARD is president and H. H. Bascock secretary. 

It is proposed to have a botanic garden prop- 
er, provided with suitable houses for the re- 
ception of plants requiring protection, an ar- 
boretum, a garden for general floriculture, a 
botanical museum, a herbarium, and a botanic 
library. The work is to be commenced upon 
the grounds as early as possible in the spring. 
A circular has been issued by the board of man- 
ayers soliciting contributions to the several de- 
partments of the garden, especially of seeds, 
cuttings, living plants, and herbarium speci- 
mens. This solicitation is made with the ex- 
pectation of being able to make suitable return 
for such contributions at an early day. The 
general direction of the establishment has been 
placed in charge of Mr. H. H. Bascock. 


Governor Rawson, of the island of Barbadoes, 
Whose remarkable studies upon the rain-fall of 
that island have been already noticed, states 
that it is an error to suppose, as Mr. Me_prr™ 
does, that the observed rain-fall in Barbadves in 
any way really supports Mr. MeLprumM's theory 
that there is a sun-spot period in these meteor- 
ological phenomena. He. however, very philo- 
sophically states that if the conclusions drawn 
from a wide area and very long periods of ob- 
servation do support that theory, then the oppo- 
site resultsgpbtained in Barbadoes, although that 
island is most favorably situated for these ob- 
servations, only show that no particular locality 
can draw a safe inference as to the manner in 
which the presence or absence of sun-spots is 
likely to affect it. 

But looking more deeply into the matte, Gov- 
ernor RAWSON very justly adds that if there has 
been more rain in certain quarters of the globe 
in certain years, there must have been in other 
quarters during those same years greater evap- 
oration, Whence it results that the same solar 
phenomena produce in one portion of the world 
opposite effects to those produced elsewhere. 


Mr. FRANK BrceKLanD, Inepector of Salmon 
Fisheries of Great Britain, has been occupied for 
some time past in collecting salmon eggs in 
Scotland, and packing them in ice for a renewed 
shipment to New Zealand. These were to have 
been forwarded on the 3lst of December on board 
the ship Zimaru, from Glasgow for Port Cham- 
bers, New Zealand. 


It4s now announced that Mr. Joun ANDERSON, 
the founder of the Natural History School at 
Penikese, has purchased Oyster Island, about 
thirty acres in extent, near Cotuit, on th@south 
side of Cape Cod, which he proposes to make 
his summer residence for the future. 


The first report of the State Commissioners 
and Superintendent of Fisberies of Michigan, for 
the years 1873-74, has just been published, and 
exhibits the operations of a very energetic and 
active board for the period mentioned. A hatch- 
ing house has been established at Pohagan, near 
Niles, where large numbers of white-tish, salmon, 
and salmon-trout have been batched out and dis- 
tributed throughout the State. A great deal has 
already been accomplished by means of the lib- 
eral appropriations on the part of the State to- 
ward re-stocking the wafers with useful fishes, 
and should these labors be continued for a few 
years, Michigan will have but little to ask for in 
reference to the restoration of her former very 
extensive fishery privileges. 

The Commissioners first appointed were Gov- 
ernor JOHN J. BaAGLEY, GEORGE CLARKE, and 
GeorGce H. Jerome. Mr. JEROME has, however, 
been appointed Superintendent of the State Fish- 
ery Establishment, and his place on the Commis- 
sion has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
A. J. KELLOGG. 

The fish most important to Michigan at pres- 
ent is the white-fish, which occurs on nearly ev- 
ery side of the State, and has heretofore consti- 
tuted the basis of a very extensive business. .The 
decrease, however, has ‘been more and more 
marked year by year, and it is quite probable 
that but for the efforts which have been initiated, 
and are likely to be continued on the part of the 
State, the ecohomical value of these tish would 
have been practically done away with. By re- 
storing their original abundance, and even more, 
and adding the shad, the California salmon, and 
the Eastern salmon to the number of the inhab- 
itants of the Great Lakes, and introducing the 
landlocked. salmon into the lakes of the inte- 
rior, the problem of cheap food for the people 
in Michigan will be practically solved. 


Of late years it has been ascertained that much 
information can be gathered as to the chemical 
composition and physical character of iron and 
steel by etching it, and watching the changes 
which take place during the operation, and the 
appearance of the surface after it is completed. 
According to Professor Kick, of Prague, the 
best etching eubstanee consists of a mixture of 
equal parta of hydrochloric acid and water, to 
which is to be added a trace of chloride of anti- 
mony (one drop to the quart of acid). The lat- 
ter substavce seems to render the iron less in- 
clined to rust, so that, after washing thoroughly 
in warm water and applying a coat of varnish, 
the etched surface may be preserved quite clean. 
The smooth surface to be etched ie first sur- 
rounded with a ridge of wax an inch high, and 
the water poured into the disk thus formed at a 
temperature of 55° w 65° F. The action soon 


begins. The time required for completion is 
from one to two hours, but the operation should 
continue until the texture is visible. Every 
half hour the acid can be poured off without 
removing the wax, the carbon rinsed off, and 
the surface examined. When the etching is fin- 
ished, the wax is removed, the iron washed first 
with water containing a little alkali, then clean 
water, brushed, dried, and varnished. 


What is recommended as a good cement for 
an aquarium is made by melting together two 
parts of common pitch with one of gutta-percha, 
incorporating them well. This is to be poured 
while soft (but not too hot) into the joints. It 


may also be applied with a hot iron, in the same ° 


manner as solder. A second preparation con- 
sists of two parts of zinc-white and one of copal 
varnish. Anda third, of eight parts of common 
resin, with one of calcined plaster, to be melted 
and incorporated, then adding one part of boiled 
oil. This is to be applied warm. 


M. Henri PARVILLE announces that certain 
explosive substances may be caused to detonate 
by mere vibrations, this action being produced 
in iodide of nitrogen by the notes of a violin and 
a 


FRANK BUCKLAND gives a report, obtained 
from Captain Gray, of Peterhead, in regard to 
the hair-seal fisheries of the North Atlantic dur- 
ing the year 1874. In this he states that the 
vield has been, less than at any previous peri- 
od, and that unless prompt measures are taken 
for its restoration, the business will become 
practically worthless. One of the most success- 
fulin a fleet of thirty-three steam-vessels obtain- 
ed but 2600 seals. Ata conference with sealing 
captains, called by the Board of Trade, the opin- 
ion was expressed that a close time for seals is 
absolutely necessary, or they will become exter- 
minated. The time allowed for the déstruction 
of seals, it was thought, should be from April 5 
to May 15, the 25th of March being entirely too 
early. It is suggested that the fine for a viola- 
tion of the close time be £2000 sterling. 


In his last annual report Professor Arry de- 
votes a few words to the great work he has been 
engaged in, namely, the preparations. for the 
formation of lunar tables, according to a new 
treatment of the theory by which he hopes to 
be able to give greater accuracy to the final re- 
sults, by means of operations which are entirely 
numerical throughout the work. Considerable 
progress has been made in these numerical de- 
velopments, and he expects, at least, to put his 
theory in such a state that there will be no dan- 
ger of its entire loss in the event of his death. 


The Geographical Magazine records the deaths 
of several persons known in connection with 
reographical acience. The first of these is Mr. 

Ienry Lister Maw, who was born in 1801, and 
served for a considerable time in the British 
navy. He was the firat Englishman to explore 
the Amazon from near its source to its mouth, 
and the report of his labors was published under 
the title of A Pussage from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic. 

The second name is that of Dr. H. J. BurKarrt, 
who died in November, at Bonn, aged seventy- 
six. He was engaged for many years in mining 
operations in Mexico, and returned in 1834 to 
Germany, where he published an account of his 
travels, and also a geological nap of Mexico. 

The third name is that of Dr. Jonann Hets- 
RICH PLATH, a well-known Chinese scholar, who 
died on the 16th of November, at Munich, at the 
age of seventy-three. He was the author of a 
History of the Manjua, and other papers on Ori- 
ental subjects, and left ready for the press the 
concluding part of a work on Conrveivs. Asa 
discoverer he is best known as the writer of the 
geography of China in Wapratus’s edition of 
Hoerschelmann 8 Hand- Book of Creography,. 


Mr. Lockyer, in a recent lecture on spectrum 


‘photography, gives great to the ad- 


mirable labors of Messrs. RUTHERFORD and Dra- 
PER in New York city, stating that the latter 
gentleman has not only taken the most perfect 
photograph of the solar spectrum yet obtained, 
but has succeeded in getting an admirable pho- 
tograph of the spectrum ofa star. It will thus 
become possible to study any changes that may 
take place in the constitution of the stars or the 
sun, by the comparison of these photographs 
with such others as may be taken at some future 
time. 


The importance of having thorough profes- 
sional men at the head of our scientific estab- 
lishments is illustrated by the discoveries, lately 
made at Paris, of immense numbers of-errors in 
the solar observations which were prepared for 
rinting during the recent interregnum at the 

aris Observatory. M. LEVERRIER, who is now 
re-installed as director of the observatory, has 
brought the matter to the attention of the na- 
tional government, and will not print the ob- 
servations until they are freed from such errors 
as may be found. Many of them will doubtless 
be rejected altogether. 


A Russian expedition has lately been sent out 
for the purpose of prosecuting explorations in 
Western China, and much in the way of positive 
results is expected from the known richness 
of the country. The party consists of Captain 
Soanovsky, of the general staff, Captain MaTuo- 
SOVSKY, & surgeon, a photographer, three Cos- 
sacks, and two interpreters. At the last advices 
they had reached Shanghai. via Kiachta and Pe- 
kin. They were to leave Hankow by steamer, 
and to proceed in native boats up the river Han 
in a westerly direction. 


Some accounts of the recent explorations of 
the Oyovai River by Messrs. Comprecne and 
Marouwe have lately been published by the Ge 
ographical Socicty of Paris. At the date of the 
latest advices these travelers had ascended the 
river, which separates the French colony of the 
Gaboon from Loango, to a distance of about two 
hundred miles from the sea, a point beyond any 
that had been previously attained by Europeans. 
Leaving Point Fétiche in the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1574, they were obliged to cross a number of 
difficult rapids, extending over a distance of 100 
miles from Okota, to the river Ivindo. There 


were seven of these rapids, of which that of 
Béoné formed an impassable fall of over eighty 
feet in height, necessitating a purtage. The 
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principal difficulty in the journey resulted from 
the hostile natives along the borders of the 
stream. 


Professor Hux.ey, in The Academy for Janu- 
ary 2, reviews Exnst HaECKEL's new work on 
Anthropogenic,’ and considers it very remark- 
able in many ways, not the least of which is as a 
mile-stone showing the progress of the theory of 
evolution as applied to mau since Darwin's first 
suggestion of the subject. The author’s object 
is to trace the actual pedigree of man from its 
See mag root to its climax and perfection. 

rofessor HUXLEY considers the work as really 
full of power, and based on a foundation of 
practical work to which few living men can offer 
a parallel. 


‘The great French light-house at La Have, 
near Havre, is said to be the most magnificent 
establishment of its kind in the world. The 
electric light was first used at this place, in 1863. 
The electricity is furnished by magneto-electric 
machines, and the simple ancondensed beam of 
light is equal td 4000 candles, and it seems to be 
the testimony of navigators that this electric 
light is always seen, even in clear weather, be- 
fore the oil lamps nearer them. Its range of 
visibility is also correspondingly greater, the 
radius of the circle lighted up being from five to 
ten miles greater than that of first-class oil 
lamps. The difference between the two is, in 
fact, similar to the comparison of a candle and 
a gas-light. At some distance there is also a 
notable difference in their aspects, the electric 
light appearing white and brilliant, the other 
red and smoky. The superiority of the former 
is still more manifest during foggy weather, 
since at such times, ¢ven before perceiving the 
electric light, its presence is marked by the il- 
lumination of the thick atmosphere surrounding 
it, and its mnge thus increased. This is an im- 
portant adtantage of the electric light, and may 
be of great practical utility, as has, in reality, 
frequently been the ease. While its brilliancy 
gives it this superiority, its inferior power of 
penetration dimini#thes the range of the.electric 
light in foggy weather, and more notably as the 
fog thickens. In general, it is found that if the 
electric light has an intensity two and a half 
times greater than the oil-light, it will penetrate 
fog as well as the latter. The expense of the 
powerful electric light at La Have is about one- 
seventh greater than that of the decidedly in- 
ferior oil-lights. General testimony seems to 
be in favor of the introduction of this powerful 
fight at all important stations, and both the En- 
glen and French are extending its application. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Memes rou Tur Missrs.—Cry at a wedding. Scream 
ata spider. Never leave your curl-papers tn the draw- 
ing-room. Drop your handkerclief when you are 
rolng to faint. Mind you are engaged if you don't 
ike your partner. Abjure ringlets on a wet day. It's 
vulgar to know what's tor dinner. 

The tale-bearer and the tale-hearer should be hanged 
up both together—the former by the tongue, the latter 
by the ear. 

A notable lady (of Edinburgh, I suppose) had long 
been annoyed and fretted by her own town servants, 
and being ne longer able to bear their manifold tncke 
and malpractices, she intimated to ber friends her par- 
pose of getting an unsophisticated girl from the coun- 
try, whom she could train to her mind; and she was 
fortunate enough in securing a young woman from a 
remote corner in the land, and thoroughly recommend- 
ed for activity, honest;, and good nature. How the 
process of training went. on you may judge from the 
aeonter ie specimen. The girl having seen something 
very wonderful going on in the #treet, in a tone of 
‘*unsophisticated” familiarity called to ber mistresa, 
“Eh, woman! come tliere and aee this.” “Woman! 
Do you presume to call me woman?” Ay; if ye are 
no a Woman, what are ye? Are ye a speerit 7” 

e 

Why is a man climbing up Mount Vesuviue like an 
Iritshman who wishes to kiss his aweetheart ?—Be- 
cause he wants .o get at the mouth of the “ cratur.” 

A philosopher borrawed a dictionary to read, and 
returned it after he got through, with the remark that 
“it was werry nice reading> but it somehow changed 
the subject werry often,” It was his sister who thought 
the first ice-cream she tasted was “a leetle touched 
with the frost.” 

An intolerable bore; having talked a friend nearly 
out of his senees, finally struck-out on the “ oyster,” 
which he called “‘one of the moet. remarkable epeci- 
meps of creative wisdom extant,” when hie friend in- 
terrupted him and “closed the debate” with the ex- 
clamation, “The oyster! Ah, yes, the oyster is a 
glorious fellow. He always knows when to shut up.” 

—— 

A gentleman in a conservatory with a lady picked op 
a bluebell, and, taking out his pencil, wrote the fol- 
lowing lifes, which, with the flower, he presented to 
the lady: 

“This pretty flower, of heavenly hue, 
Must surely be allied to you, 
For you, dear girl, are heavenly too.” 
To which the lady replied, thinking of the cold weath- 
er and the snow al! arvund, 
“If, Sir, your’ compliment be trne, 
I'm sorry that I look so; blue.” 

A man who was sentenced to be hung was visited 
by his wife, who said, ** My dear, woulg you like the 
children to see you executed?” No,” replied he. 
“ That's juet hke you,” saidshe; “for you never want- 
ed the children to have any enjoyment.” 

A master bade hie servant go and see what time the 
sun-dial indicated. “* Why, Sir,” expostulated the serv- 
ant, “itisnight.” ‘*Whatdoes that matter? Can you 
not take a candle?” 

We know a dandy who is #0 extremely fastidious 

that he is always measured for his umbrella. 


The customers ef a certain cooper cansed him a vast 


scope 7” asked Mra. Partington. 
plied the doctor, “‘ you perecive that when the noc- 
turnal hod? ia so far procrastinated by a superabun- 
dant application of oleaginous, acidulons, piperine, 
mustardific, oviparous components of a crustaceo- 
pixcatory salad and its vinous and alcoholic accidents, 
an undue expansion of the stomachic integument en- 
sues, which, in the progress of its constipating influ- 
ences, stigniatizes the cerebral functione, confuses the 
nervo-opticisystem, aad gives a scope to the horrors. 
“Ta me! hbw very strange!” said the old lady; “and 
what a worklerful thing it Is to have Jarning | 
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A PLANTER'S RESIDENCE, 


[Feprvary 13, 1875. 


BUSH NEAR LEVUKA. | 
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CAPTAIN SEWELL'S PLANTATION, LOMA LOMA: 


Dee north of New Zealand, and to the east- 
ward of Australia, in the South Pacific Occan, 
lies a group of islands numbering about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five, and known by the collect- 
ive name of Fiji or Feejee. Of these islands 
about one hundred and forty are inhabited by a 
race of savages, well formed, with dark but not 
black skins, and as to their personal appear- 
ance remarkable for their thick, bushy hair, the 


THE FEEJEE ISLANDS. 


general absence of tattooing, so much in vogue 
among most races of South Sea Islanders, and 
their inordinate passion for decorating their faces 
and bodies with paint.’ Their great pride is their 
hair. It is always stiff, wiry, and plentiful, and 
grows to a considerable length, so that it natu- 
rally assumes a bushy form. The Feejeean, how- 


ever, lavishes all the resources of «a somewhat | 


artistic nature on the arrangement of his coi ure. 


- 


To train the hair in any of the graceful and flow- 
ing methds which distinguish the soft-haired 
races would be utterly impossible for a Feejeean. 
He proceeds on quite the opposite principle, and 
tries to develop to the utmost those characteris 
tics which bolong to him. Every hair is sup- 
posed to grow ont at right angles to the skin, 
and to stand out like bristles, Supposing that 
each separate hair could be imduced to follow its 


own course without being entangled by others, 
it is evident that the whole head of hair would 
form a large globular mass surrounding the face. 
It is therefore the business of the Feejeean hair- 
dresser to accept this as the normal form of the 
hair, and to chatige or modify it according to 
his taste. Most of the chiefs have a private 
hair-dresser, to whose care his master’s co/ffure 
is intrusted. -'This demands daily attention, and 
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at certain stages of progress requires the labor 
of several hours éach day for a considerable 
length of time. During this operation the hair- 
dressers hands are fapu, or sacred, from touch- 
ing food, but not from working in his gardef. 
The most artistic ures have a surprising ac- 
curacy of outline, combined with a round smooth- 
ness of surface and uniformity of dve which dis- 
play extraordinary care and skill. ‘They seem to 
be carved out of some solid substance, and are 
variously colored,  Jet-blaek, blue-blick, ashy 
white, and several shades of red are the prevail- 
ing tints. Not a few co/ffures are so ingemonsly 
grotesqne as to excite merriment. One man has 
a large knot of fiery red hair on his crown, all the 
rest of the head being bald. Another has most 
of his hair cut away, leaving patches or rows, as 
if his head was planted with small, stiff paint- 
brushes. <A favorite mode is to have the hair 
wrought into distinet locks, radiating from the 
head, ach lock is a perfect cone, about seven 
inches in length, having the base outward. ‘This 
stvle requires great care. It is curtous that the 
Feejeean women take less pains with their hair 


_than the men, contenting themselves, as a rule, 


gvith combing it out so as to make it project as 
far as possible in every direction. 

The pagan Feejeeans—and the majority of the 
natives are still pagan—are the worst of all can- 
nibal races. Leven the Christianized natives have 
to be carefully watched lest they should revert 
to this horrible custom. ‘The unregenerate take 
a prale in the number of people they have eaten. 
One chief was accustomed to place a stone on 
the ground in front of his dwellingewhenever he 
had eaten a human body, and an English clergy- 
man on counting them found that this monster 
had devoured nearly nine hundred of his fellows, 
Cannibalism is chiefly confined to male Feejee- 
ans, women being seldom allowed to eat human 
flesh. A body used for food is usually spoken 
of as bakolo, ar ‘* the long pig,” and, as a rule, 
the ve-sels in which it is cooked and the dish 
from which it is eaten are held as tapu. So 
highly is ‘* bakolo” honored that it is not eaten 
with the fingers, but with a fork. ‘The imple- 
ment is handed down from father to son, and 
when it has beeome venerable by reason of age 
or the rank of its possessor, it receives a name 
of honor to distinguish it from common forks. 


For example, the clef above-mentioned, who 
ate so many of his fellows, had a fork which was 
named ** Undro-undro,” signifying a small per- 
son carrving a great burden. 

‘These interesting and amiable savages have 
recently become British subjects by the volun- 
tury cession of the islands to Qlueen Vicrorta 
by King THakemuau and other great chiets, 
The islands are picturesque, mountainous, or 
hilly, and richly clothed in the deep green lux- 
uriant verdure of the tropics, extending from the 
sandy beach to the summit of the highest peaks. 
Itavers large and deep enough for lat naviga- 
tion wind through the valleys in the larger. isl- 
ands, and form natural highways to the nunier- 
ous and rich alluvial plains and lowlands that 
lie at the foot of the mountains. ‘The Feejee 
Islands seem, indeed, to be a land, in the lan- 
of IHener’s well-known missionary hymn, 

‘Where every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile ;” 
and very vile indeed is.the Feejeean cannibal. 
The Wesleyan missionaries have met with great 
success in some parts of the islands, and their 
patient, self-sacrificing labors have produced a 
wonderful change in the natives among whom 
they have lived. . Colonies of Europeans, num- 
bering in all several thousand souls, have suc- 
ceeded in introducing the arts, industries, and 
customs of civilized life into the islands, and the 
natives are gradually learning to raise sugar, cot- 
ton, and other tropical products. But there are 
still large regions where the humanizing influ 
ences of Christianity and civilization have not 
yet penetrated, where revolting cruelties are still 
practiced, and where the Christian missionary 
would still be regarded in the light of ‘long 
pig.” . But now that the islands have come un- 
der British government, heathen barbarism ean 
net long continue to vex any of those beautiful 
valleys and mountain-sides with its bloody and 
unholy rites. 

Levuka, of which we give a sketch on the pre- 
ceding page, is one of the principal towns on the 
island of Ovalau, one of the most fertile of the 
group. ‘This town is chiefly: inhabited by fer- 
eigners, is the seat of the Feejeean government, 
the residence of the foreign consuls, the printi- 
pal shipping port, aud has several hotels, church- 
es, and stores. 
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THE STRAIT OF MAGELLAN—CAPE FROWARD. 


THE STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 


Ow the 21st of October, 1520, a Spanish squad- 
ron under command of FrrNanpo MAGELLAN, 
which had been sailing down the coast of South 
America in search of a passage-way to the Indies, 
entered a broad strait which seemed to promise 
a successful termination to the long vovage. 
MAGELLAN, Who was a pious man after the fash- 
ion of his time, called it ** The Strait of the 
Kleven Thousand Virgins,” the 2Ist of October 
being the day of St. Ursuta; but geographers, 
thinking the honor due to the discoverer instead 
of the saint, and perhaps also with a proper re 
gard for brevity, have given the channel the 
name it now bears. MAGELLAN was a Dortu- 
guese navigator in the service of Spain, a brave, 
skillful sailor, who was cordially hated by his 
captains because he was not a Spaniard. A few 
months before the discoverg of the strait a con- 
spiracy was formed against him, which he re- 
pressed with vigor. He hanged two captains, 
had another put out of the way with a dagger, 
and a fourth, together with an intriguing priest, 
was set ashore and left to the tender mercies of 
the savage Vatagonians. MAGELLAN was seen 
to be « man who was not to be trifled with, and 
he was no more troubled with conspiracies. 

After sailing through the straits the entered 
the waters of the vast ocean to which, on ac- 
count of the smoothness of its waters, he gave 
the name of Pacific. MAGELLAN, as we have 
said, was pious after the fashion of his time. He 
lost his life through his mistaken zeal for the 
forcible conversion of the inhabitants of one of 
the Phihppine dslands. ‘The chief had refused 
baptism, and MAaGeLLan, angered by hisiobstina- 
cy, landed with fifty-five armed Spaniards for the 
purpose of enforcing obedience. The islanders, 
to the number of 1500, opposed him with cour 
age, undismayed by the fire-arms which spread 
havoe among them. Having exhausted his am- 
munition, and being hard pressed by the sav- 
ages, MAGELLAN endeavored to get back to his 
boats, but was killed during the retreat. 

‘The strait which bears the name of this stur- 
dy navigator separates the southern extremity 
of the American continent from a group of isl 
ands called Tierra del Fuego, or Land of Fire, 
so called from the numerous fires seen by the 
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| discoverers during the night-time along the coast. 
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These islands are mountainous. the loftiest peak 
rising to the height of seven thousand feet. The 
scenery is grand but forbidding, and the climate 
is one of the worst tu the world. ‘Terrible storms, 
sudden gusts of wind, rain, snow, and fog, con- 
stantly sueceed each other. The inhabitants of 
the northern part of the islands bear a strong re- 
semblance to the Patagonians, while those of 
other portions of the group are but little above 
the brate creation, ‘They are disgustingly filthy 
in their habits, and will eat any flésh, however 
putrid, ‘They live in huts built elose along the 
shore. These rutile structures are of a conical 
shape, four or five feet in height, with, a small 
hole fer a door. The soil of the islands is gen 
erally a swampy peat, and the mountains are 
covered to the height of about 1500 feet with 
forests of stunted beech, 

The passage through the Strait of Magellan 
is seldom attempted ly large sailing Yessels, not- 
withstanding the advantages it offers over the 
storms, dangerous donbling of Cape Hlorn. ‘The 
narrowness of the western reaches, and the vio- 
lent gusts of wind that sweep through them, 
cause frequent and sometimes very tedidts de- 
tentions; and as many of the harbors are diffi- 
cult of aecess, it is often necessary to put back 
for long distances to find safe anchorage in 
stormy weather. It is said that a United States 


frigate was once eighty days in making the pas- ' 


sage. Aside from this liability to vexatious de- 
lays, the passage through the strait-presents few 
difficalties and no serious dangers; an eflicient 
serviee of powerful steam tug- boats would make 
the peissage for sailing vessels. 

The grand scenery of the strait is shown in 
the two engravings on this page. Cape Fro- 
ward, so named in consequence of the bad weath- 
er usualy ‘perienced Im Its neighborhood, Is 
the southern extremity of the American conti- 
nent. It rises abruptly from the sea, and is 
clothed with a stunted vegetation, CGhiier Bay 
is remarkable for the anagniticent glatier at its 
head, descending from a stupendous height to 
the very wate rs vdge. 

The only settlement along the straig is a penal 
colony founded at Sandy Point: by the Chilian 
government. ‘The situation is well chosen, at the 
mouth of a shastaaiale which descends from a 
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IT WILL PAY | 


You to invest a few dollars in tickets in — Libra- 


9 
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neighboring mouni:in, whose sides are covered 
with a luxurious forest growth. Coal and gold 
are fonnd in the vicinity, there is good pasturage, 
and potatoes and certain hardy cereals are raised ‘ 
without difficulty. In 1584 a colony was found- T¢ RDER 


ed by SaAkMIENTO at a point now called Port 
Famine; within five vears all but two men out 
of three hundred perished miserably of starva- 
tion. The harbor is still resorted to by vessels 
detained by contrary wind, and by those in want 
of fire-wood, which can there be obtained with 
ease, the shores being covered with drift-wood 
brought down by the Sedger River, the largest 
stream emptying into the straits. 


ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


LOVEJOY'S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
addrevs, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 

ALV AN LL. LOV EJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 

229 Wa St., Boston. 
_ Special price to « dealers. 


$15 SHOT GUN, 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ax dd genuine twiet barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Punch, and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O.D., 
ing bill. Se nd stamp for circular to P. POWEI 
SON, Gun I Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


BABIES. 


All articles for young children.” Ask to see the new 


shirred Velvet Bonne 
EDWA D A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY and 13 E. 19th St. 


KALDENBERG’S 
Meerschaums. 


The largest variety of PIPES, Cl- 
GAR-HOLDERS, AMBER JEWEL- 
RY, BEADS, &c. 
enitable for Holiday Prese 
BROAPWAY. between 13th and 14th Ste., 4 & 6 JOHN 
St., and C or. JOHN &N ASSAT. Send for Price -lists, ke. 


H ARTSHORN SELF- ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS, 


Cz No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
7 to trade. 


_ STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


No more Accidents. Ruste: 


EXTINGUISHES 
‘itself on turning over or 
falling from the table betore breakiny, and can not be 
filled while burning. Price $2 00. Patent Extinguish- 
er’s Burner, 85c.; mailed, prepaid. Send for Circular. 
Agents wanted. Address DANFORTH & BRISTOL, 
694 Broadway, New 1 ork. 


New GLASS CUTTER AND PUTTY 


Will cut gines better than an dinmond. A child can use it. It is 
worth more than its cost if only used once. Sent to your address 
, on receipt of 0 cents and stamp, by 
249 WASHINGTON Str., Boston. Mas 
Beware ot imitations. Liberal discount to dealers, 


_ 


"FLOWER | 
SEEDS. 


VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 


| Spooner’s s Prize Flower Seeds, 


SPOONER'S BOSTON MARKET 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
over 150 illustrations, mailed free 
(to applicant. 


|W. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


er PRINTAYFIT 


Family Printer /or Cards we iamond 
fs & Circulars $5 toil Pe Pr ess forai 


Press. (ar: 
BAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards.4c. An article that every- 


From $1 up 
Calalogue Free 


w yy, body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
any name, business or address ery profit- 
able, amusing and instructive the 


28 SE with 8 alphabets type 
alphabets. No.3 with he’ alpha- * 
bets. Type Case, = included. De- 
livered an ail free. Agents wanted 


GOLDING & Kilby &,Boston. 


MACHINIST TOOLS 


For Sale Cheap. 


Owing to the removal of our factory, we will at once 
dispose of euch tools gencrally found in a first-class 
machine-shop. Send for Catalogue and prices. 

Parties desiring to start a jobbing shop can find no 
better location and easy terme. Address 

SUPT. BU RRITT, 830 Delancy St., New York. 


‘Every Lady should have 


Lapham’s Ynder- Braiden, 


Only aunder-braiding attach- 

menteverinvented. Adapted 
tonll widthsof braidand - 
ing-machines. Goods stamped 
on wrong side. Nopaper patterns 


veed, Sent, post-patd,on receipt 


of &. Sav what machine you 
use. Ayents every-whirre. 
Send for circula Address 


Mi irion, O. 


FOR the P ARLOR. Send 

a stamp for sS-page Price- List, 

or 25 cents for 120-page Lilus- 
HA 


trated Catalogue. FZ Magical 
Repository, 8 501 Broadway, New York. 


I. APHAM Mr Co. 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST-N.-Y. 


PER A. Field, and Marine Gidsses, Rerome ters. rs, 
&c. Send stamp forillustrated cat: logue. W hofemie 
and Retail. Rong. Mrrettit & Sons, M41 ater St., N.Y. 


GAME BELT. 


Agents wanted. RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


with privilege to examine before ie. 


nts, at my three storer, S54 | ‘ 
E.. Fougera & Co.: J. 


onto—Elliot & Co, 


| WOODWARD'S 


(op) VER 


The only rea] test, universal medical experience dur- 
ing twenty-five years, has conclusively proved DR. DE 
JONGH’S GOD-LIV E R OIL to be, beyond all compar- 
ison, the purest, the most valatable, the most e asily 
digested, and the most mabey efficacious of al) kinds. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


“IT have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGH'S 
Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“The experience of many years has 
~ ed the truth of every word said in favor of Dr. D 

ONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi] by many of our 
firat Physicians and Chemists, thus iim asa 
high authority and an able Chemist whose investiga- 
tions have remained unquestioned.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Heagth to the City of London. 


“In all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH’S Cod- 
Liver Oi] possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most 
remarkable.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
| Lecturer on Materia Medica, London JTospital. 
“Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil con- 


| tains the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, 
| and is easily digested. 


Hence its value, not only in Dis- 
eases of the Throat and L ungs, but in a great numbe r 
of cases to which the Profession is extending its use. 


DR. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 

is sold in capanled Half-Pints by all 

the principal druggists throughont the Unirep States. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


Ansar, Harford, & Co., 77 Strand, London. 


New Yorx—cC. N. Crittenton ; 
Henry, Curran, & Co. 


it. Brown & Bro. 


Wholesale Agents: 


Kidder & Co. BaL TIM T = 


A BOOK FOR 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Lovers’ Dictionary: 


or 
LOVERS’ THOUGHTS, FANCIES, AD- 
DRESSES, AND 
Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References as a 
Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the Study 
of the Tender Science. Post Syo, Cloth, $3 50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


SB Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $8 50. 


Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 


New & Original Designs, Workin 
Scale Drawings, and Details fora 
_ Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
Specifications and Coat. Just pub- 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid. $6 
Drawings, 
ATIONAL (tions ami Estimates, 
ARCHITECT. § 
MONCKTON’S NATION AL | Six Dortars, 
STAIRBUILDER. 5. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL six 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) 


Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


Removal to 820 Bway, 
one block above Stewart’s 
The only Baby Carriage. 
Send for Cireular. 

Lewts P. Tippats. 


Clarke's 


New Method « + Piano-Forte. 


Endorsed by the ‘Musical Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 


Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER, 
PETERSON'S JOURNAL 


POPULAR LITERATC RE, 


Tur New Frret-Ciass Magazine. All stories com- 
plete in each number. $3 a year, postage prepaid by 
us. 2copies, $5. 4 copies ( (and one extra) #10, 

THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL, 60 CTS. 
~alers supplied through News Companies. Address 
H. i. ETE RSON & CO., , 920 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


. A NEW DISCOVERY! 
‘ic. A Chemical Triumph. Laxurious 
w Moustachés produced 


In 21 days. A suc in every instance 25 & 
Address, LEE & CO. Avenue, New York. 


W ANTED. case elther Diahe ten. Ins 
fiammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 

Dust Deposit, that **Conatitution Water” will not 
ure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by al! druggists. 


ry of Kentucky Concert and Drawing of 


FEBRUARY. 


Positively No Postponement. 
A Drawing on 27th, 


or Money Ltefunded. 


Whole Tickets, $50. 
Coupon, $5. Eleven Whole Tickets, $500. 


For Tickets, or information, address 

THO. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent and Manager, Louis. 
ville, Ky. or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 609 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


= 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


Death of Gov. Bramlette—Action of the 
Trustees—A Successor Appointed— 
No More Postponements—Drawing 
Certain February 27th. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, Jan. 16, 1875, it was re- 
solved that C. M. Briggs, Esq., who under the 
late Hon. Tho. E. Bramlette, was the real besi- 
ness manager of the gift concerts _abway' given 
in aid of the Public Library of Kentacky, be and 
he is hereby authorized to take the place made 
vacant by the death of said Bramlette. in the 
management of the affairs of the fifth and last 
gift concert, and that the drawing announced 
for Feb. 27, 1875, shall positively and unequivoc- 
ally take place on that day without any further 
postponement or delay on any account whatever. 

T. DURRETT, Pres. 

S. Cars, Seeretary. 

Hereafter all communications relating to the 
Fifth Concert should be addressed to the under- 
signed, and I pledge myself that the drawing 
shall come .off February 27th, or that every 


dollar 7 for tickets shall be returned. 

M. BRIGGS, Agent and Manager, 
Room 4, p ublic Library Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 


to all appli- 
cants. This 
is one of the 
largest and most 
complete Catalo- 
gues published. It 
is printed on beauti- 
omg tinted paper, con- 
tains 216 pages, two ele- 
gant colored plates, over 
$00 fine engravings, and 
gives full descriptions, prices, 
and directions for planting about 
1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
Plants, Roses, &c., and is invaluable 
to Farmér, Gardener and Florist. 
Address, D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 


By Charles Kingsley. 


Alton Locke. 
Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Anto- 
biography. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


* * * Real genius, intense power of sympathy, an 
intimacy with the woes which the book describes.— 
Examiner, London. 


Yeast. 
A Problem. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


* * * Ite passionate eloqnence and exquisite love- 
passages. There is undeniable genius in it, and the 
beauty of certain passages reveals a poet and a think- 
er.—A thencewm, London. 


Travels in the West Indies. 
At a Christmas in the West Indies. 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The comments of the author on the social condition 
of the islands, whose natural beauties afforded such 
exquisite delight to every sense, present many original 
suggestions. But the strength of his work, as well as 
its peculiar charm, consists in his description of the 
animal and vegetable life, in the luxuriant wealth of 
which he revels with all the ardor of a vehement, po- 
etical nature.—N. Tribune. 


PUBLISHED BY 
‘HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Hanren & Broruens will send either of the abore 
works by mail, poatage prepaid, to any part of the United 

Ntatea, on receipt of the price. 
have faith ‘to ve that 


IF Yo there ia an herb calculated 


to cure every disease, if we only know where to find 
it, send at once to Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, Jrreary 
City, N.J., and procure his FREE TREATISE 
on the subject, and get well. 


Halves, $25. Tenth, dr each’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livingstune, in Ceutral Af- 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. C ontinued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma anc Susi. By 
Honace F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, 
Northampton. With Maps and lilustrations. svo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


If. 

NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; . from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuautrs Noxpuorr. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, #4 00. 

III. 


MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on India aud the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, Lilustrations. 
Svo, Cloth, $3 5. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. i6mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform with the **Bazar Boox or 
and “ Bazar Boox or Heartu.") 

We 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Ismait, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Saucer W. 
Baker, Pasta, M.A., F. RS, F.RG.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page Llus- 
trations by Zweoxer and Drnanp. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


VL. 

GLADSTONE’'S VATICAN DECREES. The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. 
Kk. MP. To which are added: A His- 
tory of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin 
and English text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev. Purtrie Scuarr, D.D., 
from his forthcoming “ History of the Creeds of 
Christendom.” Svo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

VII. 

THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Tol- 

let. lémo, Cloth, $1 Uf). 
VIIl. 

CHARLES READE’'S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuarces Reaper, Anthor of “ Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,’ &c. With a Portrait. Svo, Paper, 15 cents. 

IX. 

WOLF’S WILD ANIMALS. The Life and Habits 
of Wild Animals. LDlustrated from Designs by Jo- 
sepu Engraved by J. W. and Enwanp 
Wuysurer. With Desc Letter-Press by Dan- 
int. Giraup F. , F.Z.8. 4to, Cloth, $4 00, 


THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author 
of“ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
S. Politics for Young Americans. By Cuarces 
norr. 12mo0, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER, & BROTHERS, New York. 


OLD MY DDELTON'S MONEY. ‘By Mary Crow Hay 
Svo, Paper, cents, 


HAGARENE. By the Author of ‘‘Guy Livingstone," 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 centa. 


FARJEON’S At Sign of the Silver Flagon. 8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents 
Miss BRADDON'S Lost for Love. Illustrated. Svo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 


GIBBON’S In Honor Bonnd. 
AILEEN FERRERS. By san Mon.ey. 


per, SO cents, 


Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Svo, Pa- 


Mrs. EILOART'S The Love that Lived. 
Su cents. 


Svo, Paper, 


Jessie Trim. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FARJEON'S 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. By Mavy- 
VILLE Frnn. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 


JACK’S SISTER: or, Trne to Her Trust. 
Dona Havens. Svo, Paper, 75 ceuts. 


By Miss 


A SACK OF GOLD. By ‘the Author of “ Joseph the 
Jew.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FARJEON'S The King of No-Land. 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Liprary Eprrioy.) 
Harpe r’s [jlustrated Library Edition of Wilkie Col- 
ins’s Novels. ‘ith Portrait on Steel by Halpin. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 30 per volume. 
Antonina.—Armadale.—Basil.— Hide - and - Seek.— 

Man and Wife.—No Name.—Poor Miss Finch.—The 

Dead Secret.—The Moonstone.—The New Magdalen. 

—The Woman in White.—After Dark, and Other Sto- 

ries.—Queen of Hearte. —My Miscellanies. 


HARPER'S HOU SEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 
Cheap. 8vo. With Original and Characteristic L- 
Inetrations by American and British Artists. 

Oliver Twist. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 

Martin Chuzzlewit. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 


I)lnetrations. 


The Old Curiosity Shop. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25.—David Copperfield. Svo, $1 Cloth, 
$1 50.—Dombey and Son. S8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Nicholas Nickleby. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 


$1 50.—Bleak House. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 3D. 
—Pickwick Papers. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
—Little Dorrit. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 30.—.A 
Tale of Two Cities, Svo, Reser, M) cents; Cloth, $1 00, 

Barnaby Rudge. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
The above vols, are now ready. Othérs in preparation, 

te Haerer & Brotuers in either of the above 
worka by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the the price. 


ry Cararoeus mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Sqvakg, N. 
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Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WovuDs, plane ready for use, im bs, *s inch and 
upward: Cash to accompany ‘orders. Rosewood, Sat- 
in-woeod, Holly, Walnut, Matiogany, Ebony, Red and 
White Cedar, Bird’ s-eye Maple, &c. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 
136 to 200 Lewis St., foot 6th & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 
>" Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 


tention. nclose stamp for Catalogu@ and Price-List. 


ROGERS’ 


STATUARY. 


The Tap on the 
Window. 
= A new group, price $15. 
Enclose 10c. for cata- 
logue and prints to 
JOUN ROGERS, 
mee 212 Fifth Avenue, cor. 
26th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


or, ENtER- 
Magie, Mirth, and Mys‘ery; 
for Winter Bvenings. Containing ¢ ‘harades, Games, 
Puzzles, Tricks, Stories, Jokes, &c.,&c. Lilnstrated. 
Mailed, on receipt of a three-cent stamp, by HAPPY 
HOURS COMP ANY, No. 1C ham bers St, New York, 


No. 128 West 14th St." New York. The Museum 
is open daily, Sundays excepted, from 10 A.M. to 5 P. M, 
and on M: ndays and Saturdays from 7 to 10 P. M. 
Cesnola Collection, Galleries of Pictures, St; ituary, and 
other obje cte. A Admiseion 25 cents. Mondaye F RE K. 


REESE’S ADJUSTASEE STENCIL LETTERS 


A. SIMPL F DEVICE, BY WHICH ANY NAME OR ADDRESS 
can Be formed in a moment, and be as readily distributed. 

r sale Dealers en Stari Send for Cirevlars. 
B il KE & Ct), 660" 4 Park Piace, New York. 


FIELD'S 


Memories of Many Men 


AND OF 


SOME WOMEN. 


Memories of Many Men and of Some Women: 
being Personal Recollections of Emperors, 
Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, States- 
men, Authors, and Artists, at Home and 
Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. By 
B. -12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


* * * A very lively, entertaining, and not unin- 
etrnctive which hears throughout, in its style 
andl in its tone, the traces of the mind of a highly cul- 


tivated gent leman. N. Y. Timea, 


lie has written a pleasant volume of personal gos- 


sip. detailing in a frank, nnpret ‘nding way a host of 
interesting an: cccotes of all sorte of people. A 
very entertaining World. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Harpce & Baoruers will send the abore work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any paGrt of the Untted States, 
on n receipt of the price. 


FOR SAS PMILAD 


WATCHES $2), Gents’ do. $3). Chains 
$12, Rings $4, Necklets $10, Brooches $4, 
Studs $6, Lardrops $, Charms $3. Guaran- 


toe AV Gold or no sale. Silver Watches $12. Evervthing 
else equally low. Sent C.O.D. Can be examined before 
paying. L. Peruins & Co., 325 Walnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


TY PE . ‘Type put up expresely for Amateur 
4e Printe ha by the New England Type 


Foundry, 105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send 
stamp for sp.clinen book. 


METALLIC BUTTER PACKAGE CO.—The 
economical pacKave ever offered to the 
Circulars sent iree and all information given upon ap 
plication to L. A. RILEY, See’y, hambere St. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, W REKLY, and BAZAR. 
One cap of either will be sent for one vear, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to anu Subscriber in the United States, 
on reeeipt of Four Dellars by the Publishers. 
Hawrrn’s Magazine WeeKkey, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An katra of 


vither the Maaazinn, Weexry, or 


Pavan wail € al for Chi of Five 
Sruscninens at $4 00 each, in ene remittance; or, Six 
pres for $20 WH, ithout extra cop Pos sfade Sree. 

The Volumes of the Ma@agine commence we the 
Numbers for Jnnue and December of each vear. Sub- 
riptions may commence with any Number, W hen 
no time is s} fled, it w be nuderstood that the 
enmipsc bev w hes to becvin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
a dingy. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the vear When no time is specified, it will be 
Niderstood th hat the subscribe; fo commence 
with the Numbe next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail. a Post ‘on © Order or Draft 
pavable to the orde of Hawenn & Brorurns is prefer- 
ni eto Bank Notes, should the or Draft 
be just or stuieu, it can be renewed without loss to 
the seuder. 


Terms ror ts Harrer’s aNp 
anrren’s bazar. 
Harper's ekl Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Pace, $4.60 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar —$1 00 pe I ne; Cuts and Display, 
$i 25 pei Line hinse 
HAR PI R&B ROTHERS. New York 


700 SUPERB VARIETIES OF 
70,000 Greenhouse Plants. 
Mailing Plants a Specialty. 


Free. 


E.¥.TEAS&C O. Richmond, ind. 


S3 ~ () A MONTH. Agents wanted. Ten | 
e J best selling articles in the world. Sample 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, ach. 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HARPER’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Language Primer, 40 ets. 
Language Lessons, 50 ets. 


School Composition, 50 ets. 
Progressive Grammar, 75 ets. 


“The English language taught by practice and habit, 
rather than by the old process of lifeless rules and defi- 
nitions.” 


OPINIONS OF LEADING EDUCATORS. 


From Hon. EDWARD SEARING, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


With the introduction of a new and rational method of teaching language comes the want 
of a book like this (“ Language Primer”) Its plan is such that, by going through the book, the 
child has been led to construct and combine sentences involving all the parts of speech, and has, 
unconsciously, but really, acquired an elementary knowledge of English Grammar. With the 
Second Book, “ Language Lessons,” the “ School Composition,” which is the Third, and the 
‘* Progressive Grammar,” a series is completed that is rapidly finding its way to favor, and help- 
ing to revolutionize the whole study of language, much do the pleasure as well as profit of school 
children. 

From Rev. 4 F. HARRINGTON, Suft. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


When I meet Mr. Swinton I shall give him one of the heartiest hand shakes he ever had, 
in token of my gratitude for the signal good he has wrought to the cause of popular education 
in the publication of his invaluable “ Language Lessons.” I have had a chance to give the book 
a personal trial under auspicious circumstances, for I made use of it exclusively, last month, in 
my examinations of the grammar-school grades in this city. As I passed on from grade to grade, 
I went correspondingly forward in the pages of the book, and noted how admirably progressive 
it is—how scientific in reality, yet how informal in seeming—and I remarked, moreover, how gen- 
erally it took hold of the interest of the scholars, teaching them all the essentials of Grammar 
without one hint of the technicalities that have proved so wearisome in the old-fashioned gram- 
mars. Once more I heartily thank Mr. Swinton. 


From Rev. JOHN O'LEARY, D.D., of the “Mew York Tablet.” 


I am of opinion, as stated in the 7ué/et, that Harper's “ Language Series,” by Prof. SwIn- 
TON, communicates a solid knowledge of the English language by substituting the md for the 
memory as the channel of instruction. Prof. SWINTON never loses sight of the Saxon origin of 
our language, awakens the pupil’s mind to the niceties of synonyms, and, by copies and well- 
chosen examples, provides abundant exercise for the understanding and food for the memory. 
I have not found through the Series one phrase or clause Of an offensive character, or one likely 
to wound thg keenest sensibilities of any Christian denomination. “ 


From W. J. ROLF, in the “Boston Journal of Chemistry.” 


We are glad that Harper’s “ Language Series,”’ by Prof. SwInvTon, is appreciated by educa- 
tors, and is rapidly displacing the wretched books on English grammar and composition that 
have disgraced our schools. The Series includes four little books, and their small size is one of 
their best features. Even the “ Progressive Grammar,” intended for “use in the higher grades 
in grammarz schools and in high-schools,” contains only two hundred duodecimo pages, but we 
have seen no other book of the kind that is half so good. 


From the “New York School Journal? 

We heartily approve of the method adopted in this Series, which begins at once on the 
structure of the sentence. The place conceded to these books will depend on the breadth of 
views possessed by the teacher. One brought up to think the “chief end” of study in grammar 
is to learm to parse, will, of course, think they fail ; one who believes that a higher object for the 
teacher is to give the pupil a knowledge of language will find “food for meditation” among these 
volumes of the Language Series. We need only say that teachers who are not of the stereotyped 
order find these books most valuable. 

A Western friend writes, ‘“‘ They are unapproachable.” 


ie From L. H. CuHeney, Pres. State Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


I am using “ Swinton’s Language Lessons.” On my recommendation our County Institute 


selected it for county adoption. 


From the BOARD OF EpvcaTion, Nashville, Tenn. 

Convinced of the need of extending language culture in our schools, and more intimately 
connecting the study of a correct, fluent, and elegant use of words with the forming habits of the 
pupil at the earliest possible period, the School Board of Nashville usantmous/y adopt for the 
public schools of the city the Language Series, by WILLIAM SWINTON, published by HARPER 
& BrotTuers, New York, and consisting of Langtage Primer, Language Lessons, Composition, 
and Progressive Grammar, as most entirely mecting the wants of the Board for a_ perfectly 
graded language series, beginning earlier in the grades than heretofore, and vitalizing the study 
by constant use of correct modcis adapted to the mind and condition of the pupil. The Board 
is confirmed in this selection by the principals and teachers of the several city schools, who have 
examined and tested these books in their respective schools. 


The typography, binding, and price of these books are strongly in their favor. 
The Board believes this ad: ption will economize the time of the pupil and advance the stand- 
ard of practical culture in the schools. (Signed) 


L. S. Tarnox, Chairman Com. on Course of Study. 
M. b. HOWELL, Chairman TJext-Book Committee. 
A. D. WHARTON, Seerelary of Board. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to intro- 
duction sent on receipt of balf the retail price. 

Catalogue of School and Coll@ge Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 
officer on application. 


* Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
A YEAR 


‘Sewin; - r-Machine 4 Agents! 
The Wilson Reflector, Au lilustrated Sew- | 
ing-Machine Journal, published monthly, devoted to | made with our grand 
the interest of Sewing-Mac hines, and every thing mana- 
factured by Sewing-Machines, Literature, and Ge Te! ral COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 


News. Eight pages, and forty columne of choice 
miscellany and reading-matter. WILSON SEWING- | BEST THING EVER TR 
The books sell themselves in every family, and good 


MACHINE CO., Subecription price, 
Firrees Cents per annum, with an elegant Chromo | men can make a business fer life in one county. Also, 
tree, paid. REE TO AGENT#® AND ALERA Age ute wanted on our mas ent edit! ous of Family 
in ING (HINES ANT Art a‘ HMENTS. Addresa, Bibles. Sn e rior to all the ‘TS, F nil partic lars free. 
_wW IL SON’ S REFLECTOR, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


JOHN E. PUT TE KR & CU. » Publishe Philadelphia. 


invested in Stock Privileges often A MONTH A 
i »—Agents wanted every 
SF yt) lead to Fortunes. The WALL | where. Business honorable and first- 
ST. REVIE W explains the operation. | class.. Particulare Sent free. Address 
Sample copy, also pamphlet free. J. Hicx- J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS AND C ANVASSERS WANTED in all the 

CPies tor the sale of The United States 

Directo ory now ready. Address 
ublisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LING ‘& Co., Bankers & Brokers, 72 Bw ay. 


GENTS “Wa NTED.— Men or women. %34 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable sawpien free. 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 


T. ELWOOD ZELL, 


1 Grand Cash Gift, ............ #50,000 

* “ each.. 6,000 

30 os iso 4,500 

500 “ = 6,000 

49,767 Grand Cash Gifts, amounting to....... $200,000 
22 Prizes in Keal Estate, amounting to.... 6,000. 

49,7: 739 Gifte amounting to 

= 


for 


One Gift is guaranteed to one of every eleven cor 
secutive numbers. 


$50,000 for One Dollar. 
“VOW IS FOUR TIME” 


sm Dame Fortune he'ps those who help themselves. 
500 000 Tickets at $1 each, numbered from 1 to 500,000, 
inclusive. The low price brings it within 
the reach of all. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


In Aid of Public Improvements in the City of 
Daan, Tex. 


The Texas Gift Concert Association 


WILL GIVE A GRAND CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31st, 1875, 


And will distribute to the Ticket-holders 


$250,000 IN GIFTS. 


Depository, First Nat. Bank, Denison. 


Distribution to commence immediately after the 
Concert. Managers of the Distribution chosen by 
the Ticket-holders and prominent citizens, 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


Please address us for quite references 
and full particulars. 


A atatement of the distribution will be published 
and forwurded to Ticket-holders, and all ta will be 
promptly paid after the a 

Good and Responsible Persons Wanted 
to work for the interests of this Association. Liberal 


Commissions allowed, . 


| 


How TO REMIT TO US, 
Money should be sent by Express or by Draft, 
Post-Otfice Money. Order, or Registered Letter. 
Address all commanications to 
ALPHEUS R. COLLINS, See’y, 
DEN ISON, T TEXAS. 


| Wanted thronghont the country for a first-class busi- 
| ness, paying from $200 to $500 per month to active 


persons. Persons who can furnish firet-class refer- 

ences should send their address for full particulars, 

enclosing postage stamp, to M. B. & CO., 
P.O. Drawer 29, New ¥ ork. 


W: 
by subscription, Standard Books 


that will be.welcomed in every house- 
bold, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary of Re- 
tiaiovs Know tener, by Kev. Lerman Abbott. The 
late De. Last Jounrnats. The great 
epi, oF Tarovoatoat, anp Eeour- 
BrasTicAL Literarcre, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books. Experisnced agents and those 
that mean business dre to address, for fur- 


ther particulars, VERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


5000 FIRST. CLASS AGENTS Ww ANTED ON 
ER‘’S COMPLETE 

BIBLE ENC ‘Y OPEDIA, with more than 
3000 Elegant lilustrations: aleo, on POTTER'S 
MAGNIFICENT EDITIONS of 
Bibles. Superior to all others. For terms, add 

JOHN E. Po TER & CO., Publishe: *, Philadelphia 


$10 2 5 PER DAY. One Agent writes, “ Have 
ra id sold £133 of your Chromos in 5 days.” 

J. H. BLUFFORD’S SONS, 
490 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 


PRINTING - “OFFICE Complete, 


Terms free. 


Perfect Card-Prese, Ty , Ink, Roller, and Pur- 
ni Sendto CU {TIS & MITCHELL, 
Brattle St., Boston, Amateur Press De epot. 


Monev Made Rapidly with Stencil und Key Check 
Outtits.. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
ticulara Pree. S. M. Srexorr, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 
SAMPLE to Agenta. Ladies’ Combina- 
tlon Neetle-Book, with Chromos. Send 
stamp. F. P. GLUCK, New Bedford, Maas. 


O77 A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in theirlo- 


cality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY &CO. , Augusta, Me. 


Violins & Violin Strings. Circulare & 

Catalogues free. J. Jay Watson's 

‘ Mugical Agency, W. St., N. Y. 

$10) A DAY. Emplorment for all. Patent Novel- 
ties. Geo. L. Funto~w & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


\ Segar-|Pipe”’ (Pat.),a pertect- looking 
Segar, and other Novelties. ents 
wanted. SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt ‘St, -¥. 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 

F790 new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. ‘4 Bro., N. ¥. ot or Chicago. 

Aro S20 yer day at home: Terms. free. Address 
SVES Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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“THE SCANDAL OF POLITICS” 


illustration of the popular opinion about Politicians, 


an the other day said, in 


“A gentlem 
that a hackman who was driving him about Albany pointed out the State - louse, with the 


remark, : There's where they 


HARPER'S W EEKLY. 
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NEW YORK DAILY! 
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AND THE PRESS. 


do the Stealin’!’"—N. Y. J7ribune. 


THE SAME HacKMAN 1s THE CiTY or New York. 


| Morac. ‘‘It is a bad Rule that don't work 


** There's where they do the Lying.” 
both ways.” 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & C0,, 
ariage Builders 


(Late of 568 Broadway,) 


REM 
°VE, 


TO 


25 UNION SQUARE, 


N EW YORK. 


FOR EVENING WEAR: 


Gloves, Ties, 
Mufilers. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


913 Broadway, near 20th St. 


Housckeepers, Attention! 
Try the Patent Laundry Blucing- 

Bag, a perfectly pure, soluble Indigo 
Blue. Superior to all others in econ- 
omy and convenience ; each bag ina 
neat box. Call on your grocer for it 

or send postal card, and we will senc 
one by mail \postpaid. If it proves sat- 
isfactory you may remit 10c. at your 
Raynolds & Co., 106 & 108 Fulton St. Y. 


Starr & Marcus, 


No. 22 John St., up stairs 


Sterling Silverware, 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents each. 
Part ist. Mathematical Instruments...... 153 pages. 
2d. Optical Instruments ............ 107 
3d. 90 
JAME QUEEN CO., 
601 Broadway, York. 924 Chestnut St, 


PEREGO'S SONS 


“ $1.50 each 
GoooNicut ito 


Phila. 


by mail or express. 
Don't go to bed without one 


85 Nassau St., N. Y. 
PRINTING-PRESS— Just Out. Prints 


a form 5 by 7% inches. Send stamp for Cata- 
W. C, EVANS, 50 N, Ninth St., Phila. 


SHIRTS 


> | 


logue. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO, 


Ms 2 
fy by 
AY 


The most Delicious and Efficacious denti- 
frice known. 

It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the 
Teeth, Preserves the Kmamel, and leaves a 
Delicious Fragrance in the mouth. 

Endorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
Europe, and used by all the Courts thereof. 

Sold by all Druggists and Pe rfamers. 


Stereopticons of all sizes and prices, for parlor enter- 
tainments and public exhibitions. &2@~ Pays well on 
small investments. tS? Catalogues free. 

M‘ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


An Old and Well-Tricd Remedy.—Mnrs. 
WINSLOW'S. SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that itis reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quict 
sleep, its parents eabrolien reat. 


Printing 
FISH E RMED 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


(a Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 

SOUND, SENSIBLE, AND SATISFAC- 
TOR Y.—The Low Rate Cash Plan, in Life Insar- 
ance, of the Travevers, of Hartford, Conn. Send for 
a Circular. 


AWRENCE BROTH ERS & 


BANKERS AND 
No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Harper’s New and Enlarged Catalogue 
WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTIC INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Tzn Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Se af Catal ‘ A.J.BICK- 
BUILDERS 


WINTER 


a 


a Next Steamer leaves February 5th. 


&c., prepared ready for use. 
sw~ CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned 


De. LIVINGSTONE 


tinued by a Narrative 
Servants Chuma and Susi. 
ampton. With Maps and Illustrations. 

No volume of African travel and exploration was eve! 
looked for with more eager interest than ‘‘ The Last 
Journals of David Livingstone.” * * * * This deeply- 
interesting volume, which we heartily commend to the 
notice of our readers. It is profusely illustrated with 
engravings, many of them from Dr. Livingstone's own 
sketches, and two finely-executed maps, prepared from 
the great traveler's data, enable the reader to follow 
him day by day through all his eventfit wandering rs. 
—N. Y. Lrening Post. 

We have the story of seven rears of a ex- 
ertion, indomitable resolution, energy, endurance, aud 
faith—Livingstone’s faith in God and his own mission 
—disappointment, heart-sickness, bodiiy suffering, 
and reiterated expericuces of faleehood and treachery, 
the latter largely counterbalanced by the splendid 
fidelity of the “blacks” who brought their master's re- 
mains from the hidden heart of\\frica to their honored 
resting-place in Westminster Abbey.—Spectator, Lon- 


In 1866 Dr. Livingstone left the coast, and in 1873 
died on the shores of a great lake which he had dis- 
covered. During there seven years’ wanderings he 
kept a diary, which has been brought home, and is 
found to be complete; not an evtry is missing. Nor 
is thatall. The diary is not, as might have been sup- 
posed, a mere itinerary, with a few brief notes and 
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ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 


NASSAU, N. P., BAHAMAS, 


The Atias Live or Steamers sail every two weeks from foot of Christopher St., New York. 


na 


J. PORTER, 
Proprietor. 


Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain Circular containing full 
inform nration by addressing JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO.,758 Broadway, New Yorks. 


_ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER FRETING, | PAINTS (al! colors), CEMENT 
Send for Pamphle ts, Price-Lista, &c. 


Liberal inducements to dealera, 
against purchasing or using any materials for the above 


or similar purposes, purporting to contain ASBESTOS, unless they bear our name and dates of patents. 
H. W. JOHNS, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


EsTaBLisHED 1858. 


LAST JOURNALS 


The Last Journals of Iavid I ivingstone, in Central Africa, from 1865 to his Death. Con- 
of his Last Moments and 3¥ Nw obtained from his Faithful 
By Horace WALLER, F.R.G.S 
Svo, Cloth, $5 oo. 


, Rector of Twywell, North- 


| memoranda; it is a full and detailed narrative of 
travel, with descriptions of scenery copied from pature 
| on the spot, remarks on the manners and customs of 
the natives, anecdotes of the habits of wild animals, 
and essays on the physical geography of the countries 
traversed by the great explorer—couutries for the most 
part hitherto unknown. * * * This book 1s not only a 
story of adventure; it is aleo a confession of the heart. 
Ifere the true man is revealed. Here we read words 
written down in adversity and suffering by one who 
walked with Death, and who appears to have fore- 
seen Pe metantory fate, * * * The editor of the 
work f Mr. Horace Waller, who went to Nyassa with 
Bishop Mackenzie, and was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Livingstone. He has performed bis difficult task with 
zeal and industry, and also with a taste and reticence 
somewhat rare in editors.—Atheneum, London. 

This is certainly the most absorbing of al! books of 
African travel. It is not inferior to any in its revela- 
tions of hitherto unknown regions, in its interesting 
details concerning new natural phenomena, and new 
races of men. * * * For, after all, the grand interest 
of the book lies in its revelation of a Man. * * * Men 
and women meanwhile will turn through al! time for 
spiritual sustenance to such grand rugged human 
lives arid deaths as those of the strong, noble, erring 
man, David Livingstone.—Exzaminer, London. 


AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 


Care of Harper & Brothers, 


AVERY BILL, 


Iranklin Square, N. Y. 
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AN EXECUTION AT YOROTAMA. 


‘ive > gr - eyes were blindfolded = made to kneel down on a mat before a square | head trem .t! | 
EXECUTION YORKOH \M \ al it) ‘k lders | ward: ene thumped the body to hasten the flow 
< \ with Strips of white paper. After a little delay prt om the yround, his mec and shoukders bared, it ttl | 

ners and his hafids bound behind. ‘The executioner of blood, the other teak the he ul from the prt, 


rae ac a rece -xecution the first risoner was led forth. The out 
luis sketch was made at a recent execution 


trate, dressed in a uniform of European fashion, | wetted his long, sharp sword with a litthe water, = washed tt 


in Japan. ‘Phere were seven victims, among | execute 
: read his crime and sentence, and he was then | and with a quick movement severed the victim’s | prisonets were similarly exeeut d. 


them two priests. As soon as the prisoners ar- 


A COLD MORNING IN A COUNTRY SCTIOOL-ITOUSE. 
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EGAL—A SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—[See Articie, 1s THE New ORLEANS ScHOOLS,” ON NEAT Pace. 


EDUCATION IN SEN 
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SupPLeMENT, Fesprvanry 13, 1875. | 


COLOR IN THE NEW ORLEANS 
SCHOOLS. 


Tne Superintendent of the Common Scliools 
of Louisiana, the Hon. G. Brown, is 
a colored man of unusual attainments, energy, 
and refinement. Ile was born in the Briti-h 
West Indies, where the strife of races has long 
ceased, and was carefully educated in an E 
glish school. Afterward he emigrate New 
Orleans, became a public teacher, was then an 
editor, and next, in 1872, was elected to his 
present office. Betore his election his Oppo- 
nents were accustomed to represent him as ** an 
ignorant, brutal, plantation negro.” Since he 
became State Superintendent the public has dis- 
covered, and even some of his former defamers 
admit, that he is admirably fitted for his diffi- 
cult position. Fearless, impartial, intelligent, 
he has given a new impulse to public education 
in Louisiana, and has been particularly useful 
in advancing the intellect- 
ual welfare of his own 
It is even nsserted 
that the colored children 
of New Orleans are more 
intelligent than the white, 
and the colored 
more zealous in the search 
for knowledge than those 
of their former superiors, 
It is indeed to be hoped 
that in this generous ri- 
valry the latter will resort 
to no unscholarly expedi- 
ents to win the race, But, 
nnfortunately for the peace 
of the schools of New O)r- 
leans, a question of color 
las sprung up, excited by 
the general violence of po- 
litical feeling in the eity, 
and even the children of 
the place have formed their 
own ** White League” to 
expel all colored pupils 
from the schools attended 
by the whites, 

This is a plain violation 
of the law. Like their 
eller examples at 
shatta or Vicksburg, our 
crusaders are too 
await the 
-low action of legislation, 
or even to regard that 
which exists, and have es- 
-aved to purge the public 
schools of every shade of 
the offensive tinge. The 
constitution of Lonisiana, 
provides that 
there shall be no distine- 
tion of color in the schools, 
and that they shall be open 
to all children of proper 
In New Orleans there 
over seventy 
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EDUCATION IN SENEGAL—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


are used almost exclusively by the whites, anoth- 
er third by the colored children, and the remain- 
der by a mixture of all shades and colors, in- 
cluding Indians and even Chinese. Color is not 
alluded to in the law, nor has it had any prac- 
tical influence upon the course of education, 
All classes have united in pleasing themselves as 
to the choice of the schools where they would 
educate their children. But the law forbids any 
teacher from rejecting any scholar who applies 
for admission, and makes it a misdemeanor to 
do so, and hence colored parents have the right 
to send their children to the schools where the 
purest Caucasian tint is alone supposed to pre- 
vail. They have not, however, done so, and 
have in general preferred the mixed or colored 
schools, which are said to be better taught and 
managed than the white. Yet it was reported 
that the white schools for girls were not alto- 
gether free from the obnoxious tinge, and a dis- 
orderly band of boys, apparently with no more 


discretion and common-sense than most of the 
White League leaders of New Orleans, went 
round from school to school to select and drive 
out the colored pupi's. Rude, careless in Uress, 
sometimes armed with sticks, and possibly Knives, 
like their amiable exemplars, the young ** regula 
tors” broke into a number of the female schools, 
but soon found that they had entered upon a task 
that might have puzzled the keenest observer. 
It is sufficient to say that they were baffled at ev- 
ery step. ‘Thev gave up their crusade in shame. 
The question of color was one that not even the 
sharpest inquiry could decide. Ind’gnant par- 
ents, noted in the geek society of New Orleans, 
frowned at the imsalt that had been pat upon 
their children; young maidens of the purest 
blood were frequently the objects of the mistak- 
en ardor of the voung crusaders, and were forced 
to prove that they were white. From one school 
the intruders were expelled by a courageous 
teacher and the fnends*ef his pupils; and the 
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latest crusade of the White Leaguers in the cause 
of unnaxed schools has ended in general ridi 
eule. ds throws new hight upon their extreme 
folly and violence. 

Nowhere, ini@@ed, would it be so difficult, so 
invidioas, to. .establish a government founded 
upon a disigayy n of color as in New Orleans. 
Ilere all and tints are blended in harmo 
nious Gonfasion. The dark bronze of the crecle 
inhabitants, the descendants of French and Span- 
ish blood, is sometimes of a deeper shade than 
the traits of negro deseent. Of these there are 
everyAlegree and every hue. Even the pure Cau- 
casian, white and red from the misty climate of 
England, grows tawny and atrabilious beneath 
the sun, the habits, and the dissipations of New 
(Orleans ; and there are persons of negro descent 
apparently so purély white as to surpass in this 
particular the emigrants from New York and 
Connecticut. Color has never, in facet, been a 
badge of division at New Orleans. There are 

families of African descent 
: of great respectability and 
wealth, and some of the 
rhost valuable citizens have 
been of that just now un- 
lucky race, so that when 
the young White Leaguers 
penetrated into the female 
schools to drive out their 
colored sisters, a series of 
laughable or painful inci- 
dents met them at evers 
step of the inquiry. In 
one of the schools they or- 
dered an intelligent little 
girl of about eleven vear- 
old to leave at once... OF 
Wer guilt there could be neo 
mistake, they thought, for 
the offensive tinge mantled 
on her cheek. 

‘*Do vou know who I 
am? said the young girl, 
with natural indignation 

** No,” said the captain’ 
eofthe White League, ** nor 
do 1 desire to know. you. 
You are a negro, and must 
leave this school.” 

‘A negro!” cried the 
voung girl, with all the 
pride of color swelling at 
her heart. “‘Il am the 
daughter of your leade: 
My name is Miss P 

They made no farther 
attempt to ejeet her, 
retired in confusion. But 
they went fo other schools 
and drove out children and 
even fair young women ot 
sixreen. bathed im tears or 
glowing with indignation 
Their ghreats and their 
litted sticks made resist 
ance impossible. Several 
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Jewish maidens. touched 
with the elive tint of an 
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